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WINTER EXHIBITION includes choice Landscapes and Por- 
traits by the Masters of the Old British School.—8. EPHERD'S 
GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James's. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 4,0001. 
Office: Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


OX. BRITISH SCHOOL. — SHEPHERD’S 





and 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
President: 
The LORD GLENESKE. 
‘Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each Donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
bop to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


*° PEMBERSHIP.— —Every Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
sae int is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is 
Newspa oe ona and snch members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSIONS —The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the men 
receiving 25/. and the Women 20i. per annum each, and they include :— 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” which was established in 1887 
and enlarged in 1897, 1901, and 1902, aa eee commemorates the 
ee advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
ae Queen Victoria, provides Pensions of 20]. a year each for Six 

Widows of Newsvendors 

The ‘Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25/., and One 
Woman, 20/., and was roan subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “ ‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “Herbert Lioyd Pension Fund” provides 25/1. per annum for 
one man; and was established in 1903 in perpetual and grateful 
memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, who was a generous benefactor of this 
Institution, and who ded May 12. 1899. 

The “ Hospital Pensions” consist of an annual contribution of 351., 
whereby Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 20/. for One Year to a Man and 15l. for 
Qne Yearte a Woman, under conditions laid down in Rule 8c. 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


yupor HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8 
Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. Profs. H. G. SERLEY, FR&., J. 
CHURTON COLLINS, M.A., H. E. MALDEN, M.A., J. STEPPAT, 
Ph.D., G. GARCIA, R.C.M., G. PRADEAU (Paris Conservatoire), P. 
STUEVING Cre gl A. P. HUGUENET, TERRICK WILLIAMS 
RL), Ni JERRAM, M.A., &c. Large Resident Staff of highly qualified 
English and aoe Mistresees. Cricket, Hockey, Tennis, Riding, 
Swimming, Bicycling. Grounds over Four Acres. Large Gymnasium. 
Special attention to health. Matron, Trained Nurse.—Prospectus, 
with views on application. 


4 RANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 


NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Sandall Road, N.W. 
Head Mistress—Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc. Litt.D. 
School Fees per Term: 51 Ws, - 8 Joni to age. 
Scholarships are awarded annually to the value of about 3 
There are ‘Ihree Boarding Houses approved by the Governors, at 
Fees from 51 to 70 Guineas per annum 
The SPRING TERM COMMENCES on JANUARY 17, 1905. 
For all particulars apply to the Secrirany. 


CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL of 
PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
Principal-J. W. WILSON, M.Inst.C E. M.I.Mech.E. 


The FIRST TERM of the THIRTY-THIRD YEAR will OPEN on 
THURSDAY, January 5. New Students should present themselves at 
the School on the previous day between 104... and 1 Pr m. for 


engaged in the sale of 




















County of LOn DO 28. 


EDUCATION ACTS, 1870-1903. 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites ee for the post 
of a PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT in the EXECUTIVE OFFICER’S 
BRANCH of the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. The duties of the 
Office will include general assistance to the Executive Officer in 
connexion with the administration of the Education Acts, 1870 to 1903. 
Candidates must have had a University or other equivalent training, 
and also some experience in educational administration. ‘The salary 
attached to the position is 400/. per annum, rising by annual increments 
of 251 to 600/. per annum 

The person oe will be required to give his whole time to the 
duties of the Oftice, and will in otner respects be eubject to the usual 
conditions attaching to the Council’s service, particulars of which are 
contained in the Form of Application 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained 
ee the Clerk of the Council. at the County Hall, Spring Sg 

y.; or at the Edacation Offices, Victoria Embankment, The 
sppeliatons must be sent in not later than 10 \ x. on SATURDAY, 
January 14, 1905, addressed to the Education Offices as above, and 
accompanied by copies of not more than three recent Testimonials. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectiy, will be held to be a dis- 
qualification for appointment. 

GOMME, Clerk of the London County Council. 

The saris Hall, Spring ¢ Gardens, S.W., 

Jecember 20, 


CNY of SHEFFIELD EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 
MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL OF ART. 


HEAD MASTER REQUIRED. The Managers of sg abere School 
invite applications = the position of HEAD MAST. ng 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered-at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class ‘matter. 


- FRANCE. —The ATHENZEUM can be 


obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 


AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

PARIS: W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


N ESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS» 

Limited, beg to thank the <nrmene Gentleman who, under 
date December 24, has made them several valuable suggestions as to 
desirable Volumes for the NEW UNIV ERSAL LIBRARY. Several of 
these will be at once incorporated in the Series 


YT YEE- -WRITING.—MSS., SCIENTIFIC, and of 
all Descriptions, COPIED, §& ecial attention to work requiring 
care. ap ae De ag (Shorthand or Type-writing Usual Terms.— 


Misses E Bk. - Farran, Donington House, 30, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, Lantion, 





and at the 











salary 500/. per annu 
Forms of Applisation, whieh should be returned not later than 
JANUARY 18, 1905, may be had on application to the undersigned. 
Personal canvassing will disqualify Et 
. F. MOSS, Secretary. 
Education Oftice, Sheffield, December 21, 1904, 


IGH SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, LEEK. 
—HEAD MISTRESS REQUIRED. Must be qualified for 
registration in Column B. Special subjects required: Modern Lan- 
guages (by direct method). Salary 130/. per annum.—Application to be 
made by JANUARY 9 to Hrip Masvear, from whom fuller particulars 
may be obtained. 


ANTED for JANUARY 11, 1905, a YOUNG 
CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN as RESIDENT MASTER in a 
first-class PRIVATK COLLEGE in HOLLAND. Limited number of 
Pupils (20-30). Duties: English Lessons and Conversation, Super- 
vision, and Sport. Comfortable Home. Salary 59/. per annum, 
including Laundry. Good references exchanged. — Please address 
Fonrricn Sramp No. 18, Kooyker’s Library, Leiden, Holland. 











DITOR, with proved capacity as Writer of 
Rooks for Roys, and in touch with the best Writers for Boys and 
Girls. Firm of Publishers (London and Edinburgh) will be glad to 
have app'ications from Gontlemen with ability and initiative —Apply 
Epiror, care of = pct Advertising Offices, Maltravers House, Arundel 
Street, Strand, W.C 


EQUIRED, for MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 

ORIGINAL CON’ TRIBUTIONS on Eastern and Colonial Matters, 

Travels, Literary Articles, and Short Stories.—Apply. by letter, to 
Eprzor, care of Jimes Elliott & Co., 1, Broad Street Avenue, E.C. 








ADY, of literary and artistic tastes, seeks post 

4 as SECRETARY or LIBRARIAN, in London or Country. Good 

Linguist. Studied in France, Italy, and Germany. Worked at the 

British Museum. Understands Indexing —Hox 964, Athenzum Press, 
13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.U 


LA®Y PROOF READER, of some experience, 
wants SITUATION. In London preferred. —Apply, personally 
or by letter, J. E. F., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








(TRANSLATION, REVISION, RESEARCH, 
RRVIEWING, INDEXING, and other LITERARY WORK, or 
non-resident Secretaryship. Classics, French, German, Italian. 


Special inl res bate and Literature. 


Varied experience.— 
Misa Secny, 53, Talbot Road, 





tion.—Prospectus forwarded on application to the Sec nerany or THE 
Crystat Paracc Comraxy, Crystal Palace, S.E. 


DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information — to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for ete or GIRLS o 
TUTORS in England or Abroad 
ere invited to a a or send fully dctaitea — to 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & 
Race for more than whitey years have been pce by a touch with the 
Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, iy agg “ the late 
Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sack ville Street, London 


UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


EXAMINERSHIP IN CLASSICS. 

The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW 
bse shortly proceed to appoint a SECOND ADDITIONAL EXAMINER 
= n CLASSICS for Degrees in Arts, to assist with the Marking of the 

apers 

‘The appointment will be for Three Years from JANUARY 1, 1905, at 
2@n annual salary of 30/ , with hotel and travelling expenses in addition. 

Candidates should lodge twenty copies of their Application and 
Testimonials with the undersigned on or before JANUARY 21, 1905, 

N E. CLAPPER’ TON, 
Sarees: Glasgow University Court. 











91, West Regent Street, Glasgow 





BRUSTOL DAY TRAINING COLLEGE for MEN. 


The LOCAL COMMITTEE Satie’ applications for the 
MASTER of METHOD. Salary 4001. per annum. FIRST SESSION 
OPENS SEPTEMBER, 1905. For fuller particulars apply to the 
undersigned Ap: lications and Teetimonials to be sent in not later 
than FEBRUARY JAMES RAFTER, Secretary. 

University College, Bristol. 


ost of 








ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

Testimonials.—A. B., Box 910, Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 


(OLLETON’S, 92, 





, Piccadilly, London, W. 
ILLUSTRATIONS for Publications. 
Photo-process Reproductions of Drawings, Paintings, and Photographs. 
Half-tone and Line Blocks. 


Sketches, Views, Rubbings of Brasses, &c , obtained from 
all Localities. 


Armorial Bearings Painted from Heraldic Descriptions in all Styles. 





( WNER of established LITERARY BUSINESS 

in PROVINCES is open to receive PARTNER Applicants (who 
should state previous business at poe ape will be furnished with 
particulars. Only Principals treated with.—Apply Box 965, Athenwum 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.U. 





HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879, 

The interests of Authors capab y represented. Agreements for 

Publishing arrangea. MSS. placed with Publishers. —Terms and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Bugcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 





R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 


Licensed Valuer to the Bookselling, Publishing, Newspaper, 


Printing, and Stationery ‘Trades. Partnerships Arranged. Ralance 
Sheets and ee Accounts Prepared and Audited. All a 
carried out under Mr. Larner’s personal supervision.— 28, 0, 


Paternoster Row, E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution. 





YYPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS. and all 
LITERARY WORKS executed accurately, promptly. Duplicates. 
Highest references. 9d. per 1,000 words.—Miss Wor, 18, Sheppard 
Street, Stoke-on-Trent. 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, SERMONS, 
PLAYS, REVIEWS TY PE- WRITTEN accurately and promptly, 

$d. per 1,000 words. References to well-known Writers.—M. Srvart, 
Thirlbank, Roxborough Road, Harrow. 








VY PE-WRITER. — AUTHORS’ PLAYS, MSS., 
&c., of every description. Carbon and — Copies. MS. from 
Dictation quickly and accurately.—Miss E. M. Ticar, 5, Maitland Park 


Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884 


[YPE- -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women (Classical Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local ; 
Languages). Research, Kevision, ‘Translation. — Tus hee 
Tyre-Waitine Acencr, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


EWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
BOUGHT, SOLD, VALUED; and supplied with every pesnistte. 
Write for The COMPLETE JOU RNALIST, sent post free 
The Imperial News Agency, 
London : 2 and 4, Tudor Street, E.C. 
America: 700-706, Fourteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 


« Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations fer 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts,&c. Card 
of Terms on application. 


Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 











A THENAUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
ie et Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
= Ein UBMIT ESTIMATES forall kinds of BOOK, NE and 
as TODICAL PUI TING. —13, Bream’ 8 Buildings, Chancery Lane, 











Catalogues, 


LEIGHTON’S 


(CATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
” INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
Part VII. en price 2s. NEARLY 
A . 


Parts I.- VI., containing A—Q, with 890 Iilustrati in Facsimil 
Price 15s. the 6 Parts. 
s. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 


NATALOGUE No. 42.—Drawings—Engravings— 
/ Yurner’s Liber Stsd'orum—Lucas’s Mezzotints after Constable— 
Engravings, Hogarth, Girtin— Etchings, Palmer, Whistler—Japanese 
Colour-Prints—LIllustrated Books—Works by Ruskin. Post free, Six- 
pence. Wa. Wasp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


‘THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
0. 139, containing a Special oe entitled ‘SOME CON- 
TEMPURARY FOREIGN CHEMIS M. O. FURSTER, 
together with an exact Bibliography ‘of z &.. Publications, and a 
Double Plate of their Portraits. Specimen Copies gratis —Wiutiiusxs & 
Noxcate, Book Importers, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

















I H. PEACH, Antiquarian Bookseller, 37, Bel- 

e voir Street, Leicester, issues CATALOGUES of MSS. and OLD 
ROUKS post free tu Book Collectors, &e. No. 8 contains Dibdin, 
Ribliotheca Spenceriana—an interesting Oxfordshire Item—Reforma- 
tion Tracts. 


ESSRS, HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
J one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to heer from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
at once. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MONTHLY. Price 64. 
12, South Castie Street, Liverpool. 





RTRAIT of GEORGE MEREDITH, after the 

celebrated Painting by G. F. WATTS, R.A., Engraved by W. 
BISCOMBE GARDNER. Limited to 600 Artist’s Proofs at One Guinea 
each Size, 12in. by 8jin.—Addrees W. biscompz Ganpver, Hoathly, 
Hind Head, Surrey. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN MONOCHROME OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE PERMANENT PROCESS. 


Amongst the numerous Publications may be mentioned :— 
SELECTIONS from 
The NATIONAL GALLERY, London. 
The WALLACE COLLECTION. 
The TATE GALLERY. 
The WALKER ART GALLERY, Liverpool. 
DRAWINGS by HOLBEIN from the Royal 
Collection, Windsor Castle. 
SELECTED EXAMPLES of Sacred Art 
from various Collections. 


ETCHINGS by REMBRANDT. 
DRAWINGS by ALBERT DURER. 
PICTURES from the LOUVRE, LUXEM- 


BOURG, PARIS. 
Prospectuses of above Issues wil! be sent free on application, 





Full particulars of ali the Company's Publications 
are given in 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 
LOGUE. Now ready, NEW EDITION, with 
upwards of 150 Miniature Photographs of 
Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint-Block J]lustra- 
tions. For convenience of reference the Pub- 
lications are Arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. Post free, One Shilling. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


CRUIKSHANK. 





GEORGE 


Collectors, Dealers, and Owners havirg Coloured 
or Plain Caricatures, Etchings, Engravings, 
Woodcuts (or Books containing same) 


Done by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 
Which they wish to dispose of 


Are requested to send Title, Publisher, Date, 
Condition, and Price asked to 


EDWIN H. WENDELIL, Esq, 


500 Fifth Av enue, Hew York City. 


ARLBOROUGH. — TO BE SOLD, WITH 
POSSESSION.—AXHOLME, on the London and Bath Road, 
within a mile of Marlborough College, with fine Views of the 
magnificently Timbered Slopes of Savernake Forest, a DETACHED 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, with Six Kedrooms, Dressing Room, 
Three good Reception Rooms, and Domestic Offices. Stabling, Lodge, 
Gardener's Cottage, and other Out-buildings. Well-timbered Grounds, 
nearly Four Acres, bounded and intersected by the River Kennet.— 
Solicitors, Messrs. Kays & Jones, 37, Norfolk Street, W.C. Particulars 
of Mr. Manx Jeans, Marlborough. 








UNBRIDGE WELLS.—WINTER' APART- 

MENTS.—Comfortably Furnished Sitting-Room and One Red- 

room. Pleasantand central. No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill 
Road, Tunbridge Wells. 








Sales by Zuction. 


Cinematograph Films and Apparatus—Lanterns and Lantern 
Slides—Scientrfic Jnst: uments, Sc. 


FRIDAY, January 6, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 


38, King Street. Covent Garden, London, Ww C., a large quantity 
of CINEMATUGRAPH FILMS, various lengths, and interesting up-to- 
date Subjects—Optical Lanterns and Lantern Slides—Photographic 
Apparatus and Accessories—Microscopes and Microscopic Slides— 
Astronomical and Field Telescopes and Eye Pieces—Surveying and 
Drawing Instruments—Tools—Electrical Instruments and App3ratus— 
and a large quantity of Miscellaneous Property. 

On view day prior 2to 5 and morning of Sale. 
application. 


Catalogues on 





Curios. 
J. ©. STEVENS’S NEXT SALE of 


R. 
N CURIOSITIES from all parts will take place on TUESDAY, 
January 10, at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Further particulars in next Advertisement. 





Valuable Books, including a Library removed from Yorkshire, 


M ESsS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION at their Galleries, 47, — — W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, January l1,and Following Day, ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS, jaalnding *amb’s Rosamund 
Gray, First Edition, uneut—Chaucer’s Works, Kelmscott 
Chaucer's Works, 1532 —Geneste’s Account of the English Stage, 
10 vols.—The Satirist, 4 vols. Coloured Plates—Annals of Gallantry, 
3 vols. Coloured Plates—Gibbon’s Roman —, 8 vols —Tenny- 
son’s Poems, 1630-33, privately printed — Surtees’ Works, 5 vols. 
a ye and Westwood’s = Moths, = vols. —— o 
f the 2 vols. : 


R be the Ch i ’s Works, by Dyce, 10 vols. 
—Grote's Greeee, 10 vols. = 's Poems, 1787—Meredith’s Farina, 
1857—Parkinson’s Paradisi in Sole, 1904—Institute = Civil Engineers, 
Proceedings—First Editions of -R. Jefteries—Early Printed Books— 
Autograph Letters—and Works in General a & 














NOW RBADY. 

T HE MONTHLY 

Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
JANUARY, 1905. 2s. 6d. net. 


Contents. 


REVIEW. 


No. 52. 


GOING, GOING, GONE! Walter Sichel. 
NAVAL LESSONS of the WAR. H. W. Wilson. 
AN EMPIRE in the MAKING. I. Sir Vincent Caillard. 


The DESTINY of BRITAIN in CENTRAL ASIA. EE. 
Jobn Solano. 


WHICH of the WOMEN? J. Stanley Hughes. 

CYRENAICA. Illustrated. D. G. Hogarth. 

—— RAILWAY RATES v. FOREIGN. Edwin A. 
ratt. 


The BIRTH of TELEGRAPHY. The late Rev. John M. 
Bacon. 


UMBRIAN ART. Edward Hutton. 

The STATE REGISTRATION of NURSES. Katharine 
Henrietta Monk, Matron and Superintendent of the 
Nurse-training School of King’s College Hospital. 

VITTORIA ACCORAMBONI. Christopher Hare. 

GRYLLUS. Sir Frank T. Marzials. 

ON the LINE. 

BEAUJEU. Chaps. 1-4. 

Jobn Murray, Albemarle Street, W. 


H. C. Bailey. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTUBY and AFTER TER 
ANUAR 
COMMENCES A ou senate AND CONTAINS 
The owe a As It Was and As It Is. By Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, 
.G. V.C. 

The CONSTITUTIONAL AGITATION in RUSSIA. By Prince 
Kropotkin. 

DEALING with the UNEMPLOYED: a Hint from the Past. By J, 
Keir Hardie, MP. 

The CHURCH CRISIS in SCOTLAND. By Charles Macpherson. 

“ROME or the REFORMATION ”’: a Reply to Lady Wimborne. By 
Cungreve Jackson. 

CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS AMUSEMENTS. By Edward H. Cooper: 
The POSITION of the AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES in the SCALE 
of HUMAN INTELLIGENCE. By the Hon. J. Mildred Creed. 

FANTIN and BOUDIN. By Frederick Wedmore. 

The REVIVAL of the SMALL-SWORD. By Charles Newton-Robinson, 

HIGHER EDUCATION in INDIA. By the Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Madras. 


AT the “ROSE in JUNE.” By Walter Raymond. 

The CAUSE and PREVENTION of APPENDICITIS from a 
PHYSICIAN’S POINT of VIEW. By Joseph Kidd, M D. 

SOME NAVAL QUESTIONS. By Edmund Robertson, K.C. M.P., late 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty. 

RESERVES of WELSH SMOKELESS STEAM COAL for the BRITISH, 
NAVY. By W.H. Renwick. 

LAST MONTH: 
1. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
2. By Walter Frewen Lord. 

London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 
Gracecharch Street, E.C. 


5, New Street Square, and 54, 
2s. 6d, 


REVIEW 





2s. 6d. 
HE CONTEMPORARY 
For JANUARY, 
NOW READY, contains :— 
LOCAL EXTRAYV. —= and IMPERIAL BURDENS. 
Robert Giffen, K.C.B. 
The ANGLO-GERMAN PAPER WAR. By “ Julius.” 
FRANCE and ROME. By Richard Heath. 
The POLICY of the DALAI-LAMA. By Alexander Uiar. 
UTILITARIAN SECONDARY EDUCATION. By Donald A. 
MacNaughton. 
The bono AGRARIAN MOVEMENT. 
Daw 
The Dua: —y NATURE of DEITY. By George Barlow. 
ag 5 DETERIORATION and the TEACHING of COOKERY. 
By Mrs. Mary A. Davies. 
ROBERT BROWNING and ALFRED DOMETT. 
Griffin. 
10. The OUXYRHYNCHUS “SAYINGS of JESUS.” By Vernon Bartlet. 
1l. FOREIGN AFFAIRS: RUSSIA. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
12. SOME RECENT BOOKS. By ‘A Reader.” 
London: Horace Marshall & Son. 


‘WHE TECHNIQUE of INDEXING. By Mary 
PETHERBRIDGE, Nat. Sci. Tripos, Indexer of the East India 


— 's Records, the Drapers’ Company’s Records, the Warrington 
Records, &c. Price 5s. net.—Published by the Secretarial 


By Sir 
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By William Harbutt 
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By William Halb 
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NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE, 
1905. 


THE 


Contents for JANUARY, 


EPISODES of the MONTH. 

ARE WE READY for WAR? By an Anxious Patriot. 

The BECK CASE. By Sir Godfrey Lushington, G.C M.G., 
late Under-Secretary Home Office. 

RUSSIAN PUBLIC OPINION and the WAR inthe FAR 
EAST. By Gordon Browne. 

IRELAND and the FISCAL QUESTION. By Arthur W. 
Samuels, K.C, 

SOME ASPECTS of CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
Catherine Dodd. 

The COLONIAL “ OFFER.” By L. J. Maxse. 

The COMING REVOLUTION in DIET. By the Hon. 
Neville Lytton. 

FIELD-NAMES. By the Rev. Canon Ellacombe. 

The EARLY YEARS of LORD CHATHAM. By the Hon. 
Lionel Holland. 


CONSTRUCTIVE TEMPERANCE REFORM: (1) The 
Present Position of the Trust Movement. By Col. H. J. 
Craufurd. (2) The Trust and the New Act. By the 
Earl of Lytton. 

GREAT BRITAIN, INCLUDING OUR SPECIAL LETTER 
from AUSTRALIA. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN FREDERICK 
NIETZSCHE and GEORGE BRANDES. 


‘Price 2s. 6d. net, 


By Miss 


23, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S,W. 





((HURCH of ST. GERMANS, CORNWALL; 
’ Fog Signalling on Railways; Recent Discoveries 7 oe Roman 
Forum; Notes and Sketches in Southern Italy--No. V Bitonto ; 
Two Old Maps of London; A New Stone-Working i “Ry Rood- 
Screen from st. John’s, Bois- le-Due (R.A. Prize Drawing) ; Wesleyan 
Church and Schools, Middleton ; The O'Growney Memorial Tomb, May- 
nooth, &c.—See the BUILDEK of December 31 (4d.; by post, 4}d.). 
Through any Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher of the Bui der, 
Catherine Street, London, W.C. 





In 2 vols. crown 8v0, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


OHN FRANCIS and the ‘ATHENAUM.,’ 
A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 


By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
Macmillan & Co., Limited, London. 





Seton 52a, Conduit Street, London, 


NOW READY. 


THE LITERARY 
YEAR-BOOK, 1905. 


Ninth Annual Volume, Revised and Reset 
throughout, with many New Features. 





Cloth extra gilt, blue and red sprinkled 
edges, 928 pp. 5s. net. 
The chief Contents are :— 


PART I.—Calendar—Catalogue Raisonné of 
Books of 1904 — Authors’ Directory — Authors’ 
Assistants—Obituary, &c. 


SUPPLEMENT .—Index of Titles. 


PART II.—Law and Letters (Copyright, Agree- 
ments, Author, Publisher and Agent, &c.)—Pub- 
lishers’ Directory — Contributors’ Guide to the 
Periodical Press—Booksellers, &c. 


‘**The Literary Year-Book’ is to the reviewer 
and the writer what ‘Whitaker’ is to the man in 


the street, or ‘ Bradshaw’ to the traveller.” 
_ Mall Gazette. 


INDEX OF 
CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE. 


Reprinted from ‘The Literary Year-Book.’ 
Complete to December 1, 1904. 
256 pp. eloth, 1s, net. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Lrp., London. 
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TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


. 
A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
Tenth Edition, With 3 Plates, 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


¢¢ Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.”— Guardian, 





—— ——EEE 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LIMITED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


SIXTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LIMITED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


THIRD EDITION, Revised to 1904, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LimrTED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C, 


ELEVENTH EDITION JUST OUT, price Sixpence, cloth. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 
Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LimiTED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


THE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: 


A Series of Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 
David to the Present Time. 


By W. T. LYNN, BA. F.R.A,S. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Limirep, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


SECOND EDITION, fcap. 8vo, price Fourpence, 


NEW TESTAMENT CHRONOLOGY: 


The Principal Events Recorded in the New Testament, Arranged under their 
Probable Respective Dates. 


By WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 
Associate of King’s College, London ; Lay Reader in the Diocese of Rochester, 
Author of ‘Celestial Motions,’ ‘ Remarkable Comets,’ ‘Remarkable Eclipses,’ ‘ Astronomy for 
the Young,’ &c. 


London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, LiMiTED, 15, Paternoster Row. 








NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES 
COMMENCING WITH JANUARY, 
1905. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


THE 


ANTIQUARY 
FOR 1905. 


An illustrated Magazine devoted to 
the Study of the Past. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


With the Volume for 1904 the ANTIQUARY 
completes the first quarter of a century of its 
existence. For twenty-five years it has faithfully 
chronicled the progress of archeological research, 
and has critically reviewed the antiquarian work 
of the time. Its efficient services to the cause of 
archeological study have been acknowledged ou 
all hands, 


By way of marking the beginning of the second 
quarter of a century, and as a sign that no effort 
will be spared to maintain the reputation which 
the Magazine has wor, the ANTIQUARY for 1905 
will be the first volume of a 


NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES. 


Beginning with the January Number, the Maga- 
zine, which will be provided with a New Cover- 
Design, will be increased in size by an additional 
sheet. 


Interest in archeology is spreading steadily, 
while the discoveries of every month unfold fresh 
leaves in the story of the past. The ANTIQUARY 
responds by thus enlarging its borders, and so 
affording room for the further development of each 
of its familiar features. The space usually devoted 
to Articles will be increased, and the other sections 
—the ‘Notes of the Montb,’ ‘ Antiquarian News,’ 
and ‘ Reviews and Notices of New Books ’—will 
all be enlarged, while the ‘Antiquary’s Note-Book’ 
and ‘Correspondence’ will be inserted occasionally 
as heretofore. 


In addition, a New Section, to be called ‘At the 
Sign of the Owl,’ will be introduced. It will 
consist each month of talk concerning books of 
archeological interest, new and old, and about the 
literary side of antiquarianiem in general. 


— 





The following are among the principal 
Contents for JANUARY. 
OLD SUSSEX GLAS3. By Charles Dawson, F.S.A. 


NOTES on LAPLEY FONT. Illustrated. By C. 
Lynam, F.S.A. 

A QUARREL AMONG THIEVES, 1556. 
Rev, J. E. Brown, B.A. 

SOME LONDON STREET NAMES. By the Rev. 
W. J. Loftie, M.A. F.S.A. 

ROMAN REMAINS NEAR SPURN. 
By T. Sheppard, F.G.S. 


PITT the YOUNGER as a BARRISTER. 
Lovat Fraser, 


By the 


Illustrated. 


By J. A. 





*.* A Prospectus of the chief Articles which 
are to appear during 1905 will be sent on 
application. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 
62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S|HURST & BLACKETT’S;| OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
LIST. JANUARY LIST. _— 


VOL. II. JUST PUBLISHED. 


DIARY & LETTERS 


’ 
OF MADAME D’ARBLAY 
(1778-1840), 

As Edited by her Niece, CHARLOTTE BARRETT. 
With Preface and Notes by AUSTIN DOBSON. With 
Photogravure Portraits and other Sketches. 

6 vols. Vol. I., 1778 to June, 1781. Vol. IL., 1781-86, 
8vo, 10s, 6d. net each. 


FIFTY YEARS OF FLEET STREET. 
Being the Life and Recollections of Sir JOHN R. ROBIN- 
SON. Compiled and Kdited by FREDERICK MOY 
THOMAS. With Portrait. 8vo, l4s. net. 








Witb Photogravure Portraits, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


SIR WILLIAM HENRY FLOWER, 


K C.B. F.R.S. LL.D. D.C.L., late Director of the Natural 
History Museum, and President of the Royal Zoological 
Society. A Personal Memoir. By CHARLES J. CORNISH, 
M.A. F.Z.S. 

OUTLOOK. —‘‘‘The Prince of Directors,’ Virchow’s 
characterization of Sir William lower, was in the highest 
degree apt...... For twenty years Sir William filled the Pre- 
sidential chair of the Zoological Society, and the Council 
have recorded their opinion of bis services on a memorial 
tablet in the meeting-room...... Not the least service he 
rendered to science was the address to the Church Congress 
at Reading in 1883, in which he showed that Evolution was 
not necessarily opposed to belief in the Divine government 
of the world.” 

NATURE .—‘ That the life of a man of the social and 
scientific position of the late Director of the Natural History 
Branch of the British Museum should be written, and 
written, moreover, by a master of popular literature, will, 
we think, be admitted on all hands, and in tendering a 
hearty welcome to this record of a distinguished career and 
a fine character, we trust we shall be expressing the views 
of no inconsiderable section of the public, and of all our 
readers.” 

BIRMINGHAM POST.—“ The book is a model bio- 
grapby...... Is one which will appeal both to the scientist 
and layman, and gives a vivid picture of a singularly un- 
affected and charming personality.” 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS 
BY HENRY SIDGWICK. 
MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS AND 
ADDRESSES. 8vo, 10s. net. 


SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY. 
Lectures on HAMLET, OTHELLO, KING LBAR, and 
MACBETH. By A.C. BRADLEY, LL.D. Litt.D., Professor 
of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 10s. net. 

NEW WORK BY SAMUEL DILL, M.A. 
ROMAN SOCIETY FROM NERO 
TO MARCUS AURELIUS. 


By SAMUEL DILL, M.A., Author of ‘ Roman Society in 
the Last Century of the Western Empire.’ 8vo, 15s. net. 


Edited by the late 


NORMAN MACCOLL. 
SELECT PLAYS OF CALDERON. 


Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by NORMAN 
MACCOLL, M.A. Crown 8vo, lis. 

















GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Vols. 
Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. Also in cloth elegant, 
gilt back and gilt top, 2s. 6d. net; 
limp leather, gilt back and gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 
POEMS OF CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
Chosen and Edited by WILLIAM M. ROSSEITI. With 


Portrait. 

LONDON LYRICS. 
By FREDERICK LOCKER LAMPSON. With Introduction 
and Notes by AUSTIN DOBSON, and a Portrait. 








JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Pricels.4d. Annual Subseription, 16s. 
The JANUARY Number contains :— 

LONDON in TRANSFORMATION. By Randall Black- 
shaw. Il!lustrated. 

ICHTHYOSAURS. (Fossil Wonders of the West) By 
Henry Fairfield Osborn. Illustratei. 

SANDY. A Story. By Alice Hegan Rice, Author of ‘ Mrs- 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.’ II. Illustrated. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limirep, London. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


In 2 vols, royal 8vo, containing numerous IIlustra- 
tions in Colour, Photogravure, and Half-Tone, 
several Maps, &c., price 2/, 2s, net. 


LHASA, 
THE TIBET EXPEDITION, 
1903-4. 


By PERCEVAL LANDON, 
Special Correspondent of the Times. 
[Zn January. 


ANTARCTICA: Two Years amongst 
the Ice of the South Pole. By Dr. OTTO 
NORDENSKJOLD. [Illustrated by reproduc- 
tions of over 200 Photographs specially taken 
for this Work. 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 18s. net. 

[in January. 





TWENTY YEARS AGO. (Reminis- 
cences.) By EDMUND DOWNEY, Author of 
‘Through Green Glasses.’ 1 vol. Jarge crown 
8vo, with numerous Portraits, price 6s, net. 

[72 January. 


The CHILD SLAVES of BRITAIN. 
By ROBERT SHERRARD, Author of ‘The 
White Slaves of England,’ &c. 1 vol. large 
crown 8vo, illustrated, price 6s. net. 

[In January. 


IN REMOTEST BAROTSELAND. 
From the Victoria Falls to the Source of the 
Zambesi. By Col. COLIN HARDING, C.M.G., 
Acting Administrator for Barotseland. With 
over 50 Illustrations reproduced from Photo- 
graphs taken on the Journey. 1 vol. demy 
8vo, price 12s. 6d. net, [In January. 


IN UNKNOWN AFRICA: a Narra- 
tive of Twenty Months’ Travel and Sport in 
Unknown Lands and among New Tribes. By 
Major P. H. G. POWELL-COTTON, F.R.G.S8, 
¥.Z.8., Author of ‘A Sporting Trip through 
Abyssinia.’ Illustrated from the Author’s 
Photographs and Drawings by FORESTIER, 
&c. 1 vol. medium 8vo, price 21s. net. 


The REVOLUTIONARY EPICK, 
and other Poems. By BENJAMIN DISRAELI 
(Earl of Beaconsfield). Reprinted from the 
Original Edition, and Edited by W. DAVEN- 
PORT ADAMS. 1 vol. fcap. 4to, price 3s. 6d, 


ENGLAND and the ENGLISH. By 
Dr. CARL PETERS, Author of ‘ New Light 
on Dark Africa,’ &c. 1 vol. large crown 8vo, 
price 6s. net. 


The COUNTRIES of the KING'S 
AWARD. By Col. Sir THOMAS H. HOLDICH, 
K.C.M.G, K.C,1.E. C.B., Author of ‘The Indian 
Borderland.’ 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, price 16s. net. 

Alsoan EDITION de LUXE in 1 vol. 4to, with 
new Illustrations, several Panoramas, and Map, 
extra cloth, special binding, price 2/. 2s. net. 


ADVENTURES in TIBET. By 
SVEN HEDIN, Author of ‘Central Asia and 
Tibet.’ Profusely illustrated. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
price 10s. 6d, net. 


ON the TRACK of a2 TREASURE: 


the Account of an Expedition to Cocos Island 
in Search of Treasure of Untold Value hidden 
by the Peruvians. By HERVEY DE MONT- 
MORENCY. Illustrated from Drawings and 
Photographs, 1 vol. large crown 8yvo, price 6s. 





























HURST & BLACKETT, LimiteD, 
182, High Holborn, W.C. 





HYPERION. 


A Facsimile of Keats’s Autograph 
Manuscript. 


WITH A TRANSLITERATION OF THE 
MANUSCRIPT OF 


THE FALL OF HYPERION: 


A Dream. 


With Introductions and Notes by 


ERNEST DE SELINCOURT. 


Limited Edition, printed on pure Linen 
Paper. Subscription prices (to be raised after 
publication), 27. 12s. 6d. for Copies bound in 
boards, buckram back, and 3/, 13s. 6d. for 
Copies bound in full leather. 


The COMPLETE POETICAL 


WORKS of SHELLEY, including Materials 
never before printed in any Edition of the 
Poems. Edited, with Textual Notes, by 
THOMAS HUTCHINSON, M.A. With the 
Bodleian Portrait and 2 Collotype Facsimiles 
of Handwriting. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 
uncut, paper label, or gilt lettered, 7s. 6d. net ; 
vellum back, cloth sides, gilt top, medallion 
on side, 10s. 6d. net. 


The LETTERS of HORACE WAL- 
POLE. Edited by Mrs. PAGET TOYNBEE. 
Collated with the Original as far as possible. 
With Additional Notes and full Analytical 
Index. With 50 Photogravure Illustrations 
and 3 Facsimiles of Original Letters. In 
16 vols. Subscription prices: Special Limited 
Kdition, of which only a few Copies remain, 
demy 8vo, on Hand-made Paper, 16/. net in 
boards ; in 8 double vols., crown 8vo, on Oxford 
India Paper, 17s. net each; in 16 vols., crown 
8vo, on ordinary paper, 6s. net each. 

[ Vols. IX.-XII, just published, 


The MOSCOW EXPEDITION. 
Extracted from Thiers’s ‘ Histoire du Consulat 
et de l'Empire,’ Vol. XIV. Edited, with 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by 
HEREFORD B. GEORGE, M.A. With Maps. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The OXFORD DICTIONARY. A 


New English Dictionary on Historical Prirci- 
ples. Founded mainly on the Materials 
Collected by the Philological Society, and 
Edited by Dr.J.A.H. MURRAY. Imperial 4to. 
Just published : Treble Section, PARGETER- 
PENNACHED, 7s. 6d. Complete Part, 
P-PENNACHED, 12s. 6d. 


AISO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE, 


NOW READY, Translated in English Verse by the 
Rev. JOEL FOOTE BINGHAM, D.D. Litt.D. 


MANZONI'S SACRED HYMNS and 
the NAPOLEONIC ODE, 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 


SILVIO PELLICO’S FRANCESCA 
da RIMINI. Fifth Edition: 8vo, cloth, &. 
net. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University 
Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C, 
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LITERATURE 


Histoire Littéraire du Peuple Anglais.—Il. 
De la Renaissance a la Guerre Civile. Par 
J.J. Jusserand. (Paris, Didot.) 


A ywew book by M. Jusserand awakens 
almost the same interest as the announce- 
ment of a work on English philology by a 
German scholar, or on the history of England 
by a Russian professor. We expect from 
him not a mere restatement of facts, skil- 
fully modified under the influence of a 
strong personality and a long-enduring 
tradition, but a fresh contribution to our 
knowledge of ourselves. And this is no 
mean compliment. Taine, and after him 
his pupil M. Boutmy, came to England with 
a logical theory worked out to its minutest 
detail, and found their theory fully con- 
firmed by what they observed. It would 
be difficult, perhaps impossible, to maintain 
that M. Jusserand had no prepossessions 
when he began the task of writing the 
literary history of the English people; but 
we can vouch at least that these preposses- 
sions have never prevented him from doing 
ample justice to any manifestation of its 
spirit, however alien to him, or from render- 
ing praise to qualities repugnant to the 
orderly French mind. 

The plan of the book demands indeed a 
certain amount of theoretical assumption. 
Most histories of English literature are 
written from the books inward; this one 
attempts to describe our literature as a 
function of English sentiments and circum- 
stances. Yet with this there is no shirking 
of details; one would find it difficult to 
mention an important book not dealt with 
by M. Jusserand, a fact brought to light by 
recent research which he has not considered. 
The reader is impressed with the conviction 
that there is no second-hand criticism here ; 
every characterization, however passing, 
bears the imprint of the author’s mind. 

The present volume tells the history of 
English literature between Chaucer and 
Milton, of English sentiment between the 





Renaissance and the Civil War. As the 
men of Northern races keep their youth 
long, are still boyish in disposition when 
they have reached the years of physical 
maturity, and are capable of a man’s work 
when the allotted span of human life is 
past, while in others a youth is a great 
poet, a great engineer, a great man of 
science, before he is out of his teens, and at 
thirty is incapable of taking any further 
active part in the affairs of life, so it is with 
nations. The Renaissance had come to flower 
and fruit, and well-nigh decayed, in Italy 
before its first blossoms appeared in Eng- 
land, and when these began to bourgeon 
an untimely frost threw them back for half 
a century, only the more surely to produce 
a Shakspeare and a Milton. 

M. Jusserand’s first volume concluded 
with a survey of English society at the end 
of the Middle Ages and the dawn of the 
Renaissance. Beginning this volume with 
a description of its growth and spread 
through Italy and France, he passes to a 
consideration of the changes in the outlook 
of literature brought about by the inven- 
tion of printing. He speaks, by the way, 
with too great certainty of the so-called 
printing of Waldfoghel at Avignon in 1444. 
It is to the last degree unlikely that his art, 
‘‘ Ars scribendi artificialiter,’’ had anything 
to do with the multiplication of books. No 
doubt, from what we know of it it might 
have led to book printing in time, but, as 
a matter of fact, it did not. Passing to 
England, he describes Caxton’s work as 
author and publisher, and summarizes his 
chief books, the most notable of them being 
the ‘Morte Darthur.’ The notes on Sir 
Thomas Malory (p. 30) of Messrs. Williams 
and Martin, extracted from our columns, may 
be supplemented by a reference to Mr. 
Martin’s paper in Archeologia (1899), 
56,165. The characteristics of Renaissance 
feeling (reverence for the Greek classics, un- 
contented care for the improvement of the 
vernacular, and the growth of a national pride 
in its literature) are shown at work; and 
the advance of humanism is traced till it 
culminates in More’s ‘ Utopia,’ the first 
book of English origin which attained 
European celebrity. The list of editions 
given on p. 84 far understates its popu- 
larity—28 Latin, 7 German, 8 Italian, 10 
French, 3 Dutch, 4 Spanish, and 33 English 
editions at least have been published. A 
study of the development of English prose 
under Henry VIII. from More and Latimer 
to Ascham, of the translators (with Berners 
as their chief), and of the English poetry of 
the transition under Barclay, Lyndesay, and 
Skelton (whom M. Jusserand perhaps a 
trifle undervalues), and the new poetry, as 
shown in Surrey and Wyatt and the rest, 
leads up to an interesting, if debatable, 
account of the origin of blank verse in 
England. At the end of the period our 
author thus sums up its achievement :— 

‘*L’Angleterre s'est instruite; elle a per- 
fectionné son outillage, amélioré ses méthodes ; 
mais cette Angleterre du renouveau n’a encore 
rien produit, rien qu’un mince bouquet bien 
arrangé, fort petit, un seul bouquet qu’on se 
passe de main en main...... Rabelais a donné son 
*Pantagruel’ en 1533, Ronsard, ses ‘Odes’ en 
1550, et c’est tout juste si Tottel peut réunir, 
pour la gloire de son pays, une poignée de 
sonnets, la plupart imités des poétes de France 
ou d’Italie. Déja s’achéve le régne de Marie, 





et l’Angleterre n’est encore connue du grand 
public européen que par une seule ccuvre, 
‘ L’Utopie’ latine de Morus.” 

In the very interesting chapter on the 
Reformation in England which follows, M. 
Jusserand sets forth in detail the various 
influences which made it a permanent ele- 
ment of the national spirit. He follows out 
in detail, one after another, the personal 
characteristics of Henry VIII. (with an 
ambition to excel in everything which only 
left abundant openings for wounds to his 
vanity); the beginnings of the Reform 
movement abroad; the part played by 
authority in the English movement, and 
that due to individual initiative ; the history 
of the English Bible (where a happy quota- 
tion from the Statute-book shows the nature 
of its readers in 1542—Jlabourers and 
serving-men as well as the well-to-do 
classes); the spoliation under Edward VI. 
(which changed the outward form of worship, 
but left the sympathies of the people with 
the old religion); and lastly, the persecu- 
tions of Mary, which once and for all 
realized the dreams of the Reformers, and 
made England Protestant :— 


‘‘Les pires imprudences, la persécution des 
catholiques sous Elisabeth et leurs morts cou- 
rageuses ; les actes les plus sages, les modéles 
les plus admirables, les réformes du Concile de 
Trente mené 3 bien, enfin, grice 4 saint Charles 
Borromée (1563), les exemples de vertu donnés 
par les Philippe de Neri ou les Frangois de 
Sales viendront trop tard pour l’Angleterre. La 
Bavitre pourra étre reconquise par le catho- 
licisme ; en Angleterre, le mouvement est 
définitif, la cause est jugée...... La cause de la 
Réforme, qui semblait perdue d l’avénement de 
Marie, fut ainsi gagnée par les martyrs: leur 
exemple saisissant, le souvenir de leurs souf- 
frances, soigneusement entretenu, firent pencher 
la balance longtemps incertaine.” 


M. Jusserand is perhaps a little too hard 
on the men of the English Reformation. 
Cranmer was better than ‘‘l’archevéque a 
tout faire,” and the monks were not thrown 
into the streets to become beggars, and 
whipped and soldas bondsmen. They hada 
pension allowed them out of the revenues 
of their houses, and we doubt if friars ever 
joined to any great extent the groups of 
masterless men who caused so much trouble 
in the sixteenth century. M. Jusserand must 
have been thinking of the proclamation of 
June, 1535, ordering ‘‘ vagaraunt pardoners”’ 
to be whipped as beggars and vagabonds, 
since they were universally known for 
confederates of thieves, ‘‘carrying about with 
them drabbes, hoores, and cuttepurses.” A 
minor point to note is that Luther was not 
responsible for the spread of the doctrine of 
predestination, which was the favourite 
subject of fifteenth-century theological dis- 
cussion: nine out of ten of contemporary 
doctrinal incunabula are concerned with the 
subject. 

With the ‘ Age of Elizabeth’ M. Jusserand 
reaches the real subject of the book. The 
great queen herself, her personal character, 
her limitations, and her influence on her 
people are sketched in some detail. A 
survey of the religious literature of the 
reign, culminating with the noble work of 
Hooker, follows; then comes a description 
of the sudden expansion of English iate- 
rests, the growth of sea-power and com- 
merce, the flood of English travellers on the 
Continent, and a description of Elizabethan 
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London, written as one would expect it from 
the author of ‘Wayfaring Life in the 
Middle Ages.’ The hour had struck for 
English literature: ‘‘ En aucun temps, sans 
aucune exception, les Anglais n’ont été plus 
fiers d’étre anglais.” The time was ripe 
for a great poet, and Spenser came. M. 
Jusserand finds him, on the whole, not 
quite worthy of his high — His 
sonnets no doubt had a basis of real 
feeling, but they do not leave that impres- 
sion on the reader, and are, as poetry, far 
below Sidney’s. His ‘Shepherd’s Calendar’ 
is an exercise in that prevailing fashion of 
which our author gives a very good account, 
owing much to Mantuan and to Marot. 
Spenser's mastery of metre is duly acknow- 
ledged, but the famous passage— 

Whilom in youth, when flowred my joyfull spring, 
often quoted as an example of his truth 
to nature, shows rather his fidelity to Marot. 
Spenser’s ‘Faerie Queene’ is another 
example of the poet’s discrimination of 
long-felt wants. After the georgics and 
bucolics came the epic. Tasso, Ronsard, 
Ariosto, Du Bartas, had produced them ; 
why not England? Again, Virgil, it was 
well known, had hidden in his epic an 
allegory. Spenser’s epic should be an 
allegory too. Sometimes his allegory is 
forgotten, as when (Guyon (signifying 
Temperance) conquers Britomart (who per- 
sonifies Chastity); but this is only when the 
sheer love of fighting overrides all else. 
‘‘Chastity and Temperance are the head- 
ings of the books, but their subject is Love,”’ 
and sometimes even the conventional reproof 
at the end of the glowing description is 
forgotten. ‘“‘La gent féminine est si 
fragile” that a distressed lady is com- 
mended to the skies for not yielding 
herself to the first comer, however loathly 
he; may be. M. Jusserand waxes merry 
over the “armour for the soul” which a 
recent critic finds in the poem, and sums up 
his own impression thus :— 

** Et nous, infortunés, qui, pour nos démérites 
sans doute, n’avons pas été touchés de la grice, 
tout éblouis que nous sommes de ces merveilles, 
et ravis de la musique du vers, mais las de tant 
d’inconséquences, de ce mélange de bacchanales 
et de sermons, avec si peu de vraie tendresse 
humaine, il nous semble étouffer ; et ce n’est 
pas assez d’ouvrir toute grande, au soir qui 
tombe, la fenétre sur la Tamise ; il faut marcher 
vers le couchant, laver ces visions de notre esprit, 
et demander & notre ancien guide, & lame 
errante des collines de Malvern, d'autres régles 
de vie:—Disce, doce, dilige.—Dix vers des 
visions de Langland valent mieux que toute la 
morale des soixante douze chants de Spenser.” 

Some of our author’s criticisms are hard; 
the barbarisms and invented words, for 
example, censured as false rhymes, are, we 
believe, in many cases pure West of Eng- 
land dialect ; but on the whole his estimate of 
the “‘ poets’ poet” is a useful corrective to 
the usual unthinking eulogy. It is curious 
that the lines generally cited from the ‘Faerie 
Queene’ as the best, 

So passeth in the passing of a day (II. 12), 
are a literal translation from Tasso. We 
should like to quote the description of Spen- 
ser’s public on p. 421, remarking only that 
the description applies equally well to all 
the Courts of the day. It was a French 
king who said, ‘‘A dead enemy always 
smells sweet.” A short chapter on the rise 





of the English novel follows, preparatory to 
the pathos subject of the book. 

Readers of M. Jusserand’s first volume 
some ten years ago will remember that in 
the chapter dealing with the dramatic art 
of the Middle Ages he looked forward to the 
growth of the audience which moulded Shak- 
speare and made Jonson, the most self- 
opinionated of artists, abandon his theories 
to satisfy its will. In his chapter on the 
predecessors of Shakspeare he now begins 
to gather up the threads and reconstitute 
the public which made Shakspeare possible. 
He deals at length with the English stage, 
from the moralities to Marlowe. Moralities 
is the term used by our author, but he 
writes entirely of interludes, and the 
distinction should have been made. An 
interlude was more in touch with life than 
a morality—the personification of qualities 
was more marked, the play was more 
actual, and the number of parts much 
smaller. It is probable that in the reigns 
of the first four Tudors every gentleman of 
consequence had his private musicians—at 
least four—and his own interlude players. 
Their regular season was from Allhallows 
to May Day. 

The rush of actors to get the protection 
of the nobility, described by our author, is, 
we think, purely hypothetical, and the Act 
of 40 Eliz., directed against vagrants repre- 
senting themselves to be actors, minstrels, 
&c., is very late in this connexion. The 
battle of the unities is very clearly recounted. 
In England all theory was on the side of 
the unities, and they lost; in France Ogier 
wrote against them, and they won. M. 
Jusserand attributes this to the logical 
minds of French audiences, delighting in 
the observance of clear rules when once 
laid down, in the difficulty of choice enforced 
on the author. No doubt this tempera- 
mental distinction between English and 
French audiences holds, but another cause 
is of great importance—the habit of play- 
going had been virtually stamped out in 
France—there was for the second half of 
the sixteenth century only one playhouse in 
Paris; and the literary play was imposed 
on the public by the circle of critics and 
their supporters in a way impossible in 
England. The descriptions of the English 
theatre—actor, properties, author, stage and 
all—are in M. Jusserand’s best manner, a 
skilful use being made of Henslowe’s diary. 
With much art every subsidiary question 
likely to be raised in the discussion of Shak- 
speare’s work is set out and solved—the 
prices paid, questions of joint authorship, 
&c.—and we turn to a discussion of what 
were the qualities the English public 
demanded in a play. The list is as follows: 
Violence and bloodshed, sentiment, noise, 
coincidences and wonders, wit, patriotic 
allusions, actuality, comic relief, and 
exuberance, spontaneity, fantasy. The titles 
of published plays, ‘‘4 lamentable tragedy 
mixed ful of pleasant mirth,’ &c., show the 
qualities which struck public imagination. 
A few pages are devoted to the dramatists 
Peele, Greene, &c., and to Marlowe, whose 
‘Edward II.’ furnished a model of tragedy 
and a medium—blank verse—to the coming 
dramatist, the ‘‘ Johannes factotum’’ who 
was to raise the dramatic art of his 
country ‘‘a des hauteurs inconnues jusque 
la, inaccessibles depuis.” 





Shakspeare-worship is, as M. Jusserand 
observes, 

‘une vraie religion qui a ses rites, ses dogmes, 
et surtout ses mystéres ; pour ne rien dire de seg 
excommunications, qui sont fort bruyantes.” 

It is a little difficult to foresee the exact 
judgment of the hierarchy on the doctrine 
put forward in this volume. There is no 
personality expressed in the plays, except 
the general group-characteristics of youth, 
later disappointment, and ultimate content. 
When Shakspeare does say anything per- 
sonal he expresses a complaint of the rival 
boy actors, a love for music, a preference for 
the classic drama which he never wrote. 
He integrates, so to speak, the wishes of 
the Elizabethan crowd. His personal tastes 
agree with it generally, and where he 
differs from it he abandons his own 
likings, with the merest hint of his feel- 
ings. His only wish is to please, his test 
of success is the ticket-office, his plays are 
only a means of realizing his ambition of 
becoming a leading citizen of Stratford. 
He will not even be tempted to quarrel 
with his friends on any point of art; but 
let the man who owes him money beware. 
With all this, be it understood, an incom- 
parable magician :— 

“A chaque instant...... le potte vient au 
secours du dramaturge, et c’est un enchante- 
ment ; la raison se tait, l'ceil admire, le cur 
écoute; lincomparable artiste atteint, bien 
plus, fixe & jamais, ]’insaissable.” 

The two hundred pages devoted to 
Shakspeare and his work cannot be ade- 
quately dealt with ina single review. All 
that is known and much that is surmised 
(‘dans la capitale, il......gaspille en com- 
munes aventures beaucoup de son bon 
renom’’) of his history is here well and 
sympathetically told. M. Jusserand remarks 
that his knowledge of French is assured 
by the jokes in Frerch in his plays. The 
analysis of the plays, accompanied with a 
short account of their sources, follows 
generally Dr. Furnivall’s order of time; 
while the chapters devoted to more purely 
literary criticism merit special consideration. 
Addison omits Shakspeare’s name in his 
‘Catalogue of the best English Poets’ in 
1694; twenty years later he praises him as 
a great genius. Louis XIV. owned a copy 
of the Second Folio, and Fouquet had 
another at Saint-Mandé. 

We have no time to linger over the 
remainder of the book. The ‘Contem- 
poraries and Successors of Shakespeare’ 
traces the rapid decline of the English 
drama from Jonson through Ford, Dekker, 
Webster, Massinger, and Fletcher. 

**Ce théatre aujourd’hui souléve le cceur et 
laisse une impression de tristesse profonde. Ni 
le talent de dire, ni l’élégance du style, ni les 
scénes habilement présentées et que les faiseurs 
d’extraits ont tirées de ce noir chaos, ne com- 
pensent l’horreur de tout le reste. Quand on 
a lu quelques douzaines de ces pitces fangeuses, 
macabres, caricaturales, mélange de dons lit- 
téraires trop vantés et de grossiéretés inouivs, 
tout pesé, commémoré et jugé, un souvenir 
donné aux indulgentes appréciations de Charles 
Lamb et aux chaleureux plaidoyers de Swin- 
burne, une invincible envie vous prend de 
monter & Saint-Etienne du Mont et de porter 
une branche de laurier 4 la chapelle ot dort 
Racine.” 

‘The Poets,’ ‘The Moralists,’ ‘ The 
Travellers’ follow, with astudy of Bacon, sym- 
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pathetic but not deep: ‘Bacon fut, aprés 
More, le second Anglais aussi célébre sur 
le continent que dans sa patrie.” The work 
closes with a section headed ‘The Eve of 
the Storm.’ 

One feels a certain difficulty in charac- 
terizing this book adequately. It is not 
only a literary history—the work of a 
scholar—it is good literature. It is filled 
with those delicate asides to which the 
language in which it is written lends itself 
so well, with phrases which lose some of 
their bloom when quoted—Greene, ‘‘ who 
beats his mea culpa on his neighbour’s 
breast’’—Googe, ‘‘quine sort de la banalité 
classique que pour tomber dans le sermon,” 
and many others—the gentleman who spoke 
every language with a French accent, ‘‘y 
compris la sienne, mais non compris, hélas, la 
francaise” —the ‘ Castell of Laboure,’ where 
**Raison le raisonne, Desespoir le désespére, 
et Ennui ennuie le lecteur de la premiére ligne 
db la derniére...... Tl faut savoir gré toutefois aux 
deux auteurs d’avoir compris la littérature 
parmi les occupations de Wysedome.” 


But this book is more than literature ; it is 
the prose epic of the Elizabethan age. One 
seems to recognize in it the admiration that 
refined and cultured souls sometimes feel 
for a strong, brutal, passionate time when 
hard blows or heroic sacrifice were the re- 
laxation from sonnet-making, and the new 
wine of life was drunk straight from the 
fermenting vat. One does not quite know 
how one would have got on among these 
good-humoured bandits, but one might have 
found a safe corner somewhere, and it would 
have been better sport to watch them in real 
life than to read about them three centuries 
later. However that may be, the result is 
achieved, and the England M. Jusserand 
has described for his countrymen is a land 
of which none of us need be ashamed: its 
faults, its virtues, were those of a strong and 
manly race. If, as he smilingly suggests 
in a note on Burton’s ‘Anatomy,’ our aban- 
donment of public rejoicings on an am- 
bassador’s arrival is, perhaps, a contributory 
cause of contemporary melancholy, ambas- 
sadors themselves are returning good for 
evil by adding to the store of public 
delight. When M. Jusserand comes among 
us, that worthy custom should assuredly be 
revived. 








The Viceroy’s Posthag. By Michael Mac- 
Donagh. (Murray.) 
Mr. MacDonacn’s very painful, but highly 
instructive book might have been added to 
the review of the three pictures of Irish 
society we recently discussed, forit fillsup part 
of the gap between the days of Lord Edward 
and the famine times. It may be divided into 
two portions. The firstis the secret history 
of the payment of the bribes whereby the 
Union was carried. The second is a fuller 
and more exact narrative of Emmet’s rebel- 
lion than we have yet read—all from the 
private correspondence of Lord Hardwicke, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 1800-6. In a 
brief preface Mr. MacDonagh tells us how 
these papers, being carried off by the Vice- 
roy, remained hidden till recently. It were 
well for the honour of Ireland if they had 
never been discovered. The falseness, the 
meanness, the treachery of all classes con- 
cerned with the Government are here 





exposed in the most shocking detail. That 
there were 7,000, even in Ireland, that 
had not bowed the knee to Baal, we may 
suppose. Hardly one of them appears in 
Lord Hardwicke’s correspondence. Titles 
and money for changing sides in politics are 
bad enough, especially when opposition to 
the Union was made the occasion of declar- 
ing high principle and disinterested 
patriotism. Most of these declarations 
were only intended to raise the price 
of belying them. And if lawyers have 
proverbially, as the Greek poet says, ‘‘ emo- 
tions no deeper than those of loose women,” 
what shall we say of the trafficking of 
Beresfords, and Loftuses, and Rodens for 
bishoprics and deaneries, till the astonished 
Primate Stuart—an imported Welshman— 
began to protest that there was something 
beside emolument to be thought of regard- 
ing the Church ?— 


‘““My understanding suggests no surer 
method of destroying the Church than by 
placing irreligious and profligate men in those 
situations where the people have a right to 
expect examples of plety and virtue.” 


But how far the Primate’s view of the 
abuse reached appears from another sen- 
tence on the same page :— 


‘*As emolument is the only object of this 
young man [Beresford], whose character is 
indisputably infamous, a Bishopric might have 
been procured for him in the Catholic part of 
Ireland, where he could do little mischief,” 


Apparently the poor Papists had no right 
to expect examples of piety and virtue. But 
all protests, even the honest demand of 
the Primate to resign, were of no avail. 
The state, therefore, of the Church of Ire- 
land at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century must have been openly and utterly 
disgraceful. The only contact these 
dignitaries had with the Roman Catholic 
poor was in the exacting of tithes, and 
accordingly the tithe war was the first of 
the successful revolts of the oppressed and 
outraged peasantry. 

When noblemen and Churchmen behaved 
so infamously, there was little probability 
that lawyers would maintain a higher stan- 
dard, and accordingly almost every one of 
them, from Plunket down to M‘Nally, 
including Curran, showed wretched mean- 
ness, or gross treachery, or callous cruelty. 
Plunket, who had vigorously opposed 
the Union, made his bid for office by his 
recantation, for which he chose a wanton 
and unnecessary attack on the unfortunate 
Emmet, who had already pleaded guilty. 
M‘Nally, the counsel and recipient of 
Emmet’s secrets, was repeating these con- 
fidences, as sacred as those of the confes- 
sional, to the prosecuting Government from 
day to day. Curran, when he found his 
noble daughter in love with the rebel, and 
himself consequently in risk of losing pro- 
motion, threw up his brief for the lover of 
his daughter with a brutal letter, drove her 
from his home, and by these timely indigna- 
tions earned for himself a seat on the bench 
—and the retribution of being pilloried as 
an inhuman and heartless scoundrel by 
posterity. But in his day such crimes seem 
to have evoked hardly a word of censure. 
Both Cornwallis and Hardwicke, honest 
men, and not cynical like Castlereagh, went 
through the business of offering bribes and 





fulfilling their obligations with the scrupulous 
care of honourable gentlemen— 

Their honour rooted in dishonour stood, 

And faith unfaithful kept them falsely true. 

The insurrection of Emmet was already 
well known to us, and had been carefully 
told in Moore’s ‘ Life’ of him long ago; 
but we have in the present book many 
more interesting details. The analogies to 
Lord Edward’s insurrection are very 
striking. In both cases the rising was 
virtually confined to Leinster, the most 
civilized province of Ireland; in both it 
reckoned upon support from a French in- 
vasion ; in both the leader, a single-hearted 
and heroic character, full of enthusiastic 
folly, was ensnared in the meshes of a mean 
and treacherous society. Whenever the 
English Government sought informers, there 
was an ample store to be found, generally 
among the so-called gentlemen who joined 
the movement. The few examples of devo- 
tion were found among poor peasant women 
or illiterate enthusiasts. But as Emmet 
was only a poor imitation of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, so his whole rising was on a 
smaller, meaner, and more absurdly hope- 
less scale. It is certain, however, that he 
managed his preparations so well that the 
Government were taken completely by sur- 
prise, and the wretched murders committed 
by the insurgents in Thomas Street could 
have been averted by the smallest military 
preparation. The only person really ready 
to act on the sudden news of the outbreak 
was the Provost of Trinity College. Here 
is his letter :— 

‘* My Lord,—At such a crisis I am ashamed (?) 
to intrude on your Excellency with a request. 
I have two sons in Orders for some years, 
unbeneficed, and have had no success with the 
Bishops hitherto, except in a slight instance for 
the eldest. The horrid murders of last night have 
left a living vacant, held by my lamented friend, 
Lord Kilwarden’s nephew (Wolfe). Should 
your Excellency think proper to confer it on my 
son,” &c. 

And he actually got his request! Could 
this letter have been written to-day ? 

A further analogy between the two rebel 
leaders is their fondness for a showy uni- 
form and for rhetorical proclamations. Both 
are, moreover, interesting in their love 
affairs—the former married to a gay and 
beautiful butterfly, who made him perfectly 
happy, but was not capable of breaking 
her heart at his loss. Sarah Curran, on the 
other hand, was evidently a noble character, 
and her letters in this book are very 
pathetic documents. She lost her lover in 
the most frightful of tragedies; she was 
thrown out of her home by her father, and 
it seems likely enough that she died of 
decline from a broken heart at the age of 
twenty-six. But both the heroines got 
married after their tragedy: the former, a 
Frenchwoman, for social reasons, and, 
unhappily, the latter, though Mr. Mac- 
Donagh does not tell us, probably from 
necessity, for she was living a pensioner (?) 
with friends in Cork, and had no stay for 
her shattered life. She married a soldier 
of high family, and lived most of her short 
remaining life in Sicily. 

To complete this gallery of sketches of 
Irish life, we still want a book on the period 
1810-50, for the Ireland of Lord Hardwicke 
was wholly different from that which Mr. 
Hussey describes. As regards the poor, 
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there were two great factors in the change— 
first, Catholic Emancipation (1829), and, 
secondly, the great famine of 1847. As 
regards the higher classes, there was also a 
great moral reform, which affected even 
some of Lord Hardwicke’s bishops in after 
years. It was the Evangelical movement 
in the Irish Church, which began in 
Dublin about 1820, and which remodelled 
the clergy, and through them the laity, so 
that the Establishment which Gladstone 
abolished, when it was subjected to the 
search-light of criticism, showed indeed 
many abuses, but hardly a single moral 
scandal. Even the lawyers thought it expe- 
dient to adopt a religious tone, and so the 
last episcopal importation from England, 
Archbishop Whately, who was not Evan- 
gelical, found himself spiritually boycotted, 
or at least sniffed at, by the pious clergy 
of his diocese, and surrounded (with a few 
exceptions) by sycophants or time-servers. 
These still existed, but instead of being 
the highest, they had become the lowest of 


the people. 








The Letters of Dorothy Wadham, 1609-18. 
Edited, with Notes and Appendices, by 
Rev. Robert Barlow Gardiner. (Frowde.) 


Nor only Wadham men, but also all who are 
interested in the antiquities of Oxford, will 
be glad to have from the trained and careful 
hand of the Rev. R. B. Gardiner an edition 
of Dorothy Wadham’s letters ‘‘to my good 
Oompany the Warden and Fellows of Wad- 
ham Colledge in Oxon.” Some forty in 
number, they shed considerable light on the 
character of a remarkable woman of the 
Elizabethan age. Nicholas Wadham and 
Dorothy his wife, daughter of the Sir 
William Petre who was so munificent a 
benefactor of Exeter College, had deter- 
mined, being childless, to found a society 
that should perpetuate their name in Oxford. 
Nicholas, however, died in 1609, before 
anything had been accomplished. There- 
upon his wife, despite her seventy-five years, 
threw herself with such energy into the task 
devolving on her, that in the next year a 
site was acquired, the trust deed drawn up, 
and letters — obtained, and by 1613 the 
warden, fellows, chaplains, scholars, and 
clerks were appointed, admitted, and housed. 
It staggers the imagination to think of a 
college of the size and beauty of Wadham 
rising from its foundations in about three 
years. In proof of the dispatch employed, 
we may cite the fact that recent investiga- 
tions show the roof-beams of the hall to 
have been set up all green and unseasoned as 
they came from the Cumnor woods; which 
has not, however, prevented them from 
lasting admirably unto this day. 

For the next five years—that is, until her 
death—the aged lady, though she never set 
eyes on what the editor justly, if patriotic- 
ally, describes as “the most ‘ perfect’ 
college building in Oxford,” most effectually 
controlled the destinies of those it sheltered. 
All power and patronage she retained in 
her own hands. The tone of the letters, 
indeed, is, generally, one of the most 
edifying humility: ‘‘ Although it bee not a 
thing fitt for me to appointe officers in my 
Colledge,” one begins; and on another 
occasion she writes :— 





**T am desirous in my life time to see your 

Colledge perfect and yf ther be anye defects 
which I may redresse when you acquaynte me 
with them you shall finde me most reddye and 
willinge to reforme whatsoever is amisse. 
experienc) in such matters is but small and 
therfore I must apeale unto your selfes who lyve 
under the Government of them and maye 
easely find by your dayly experience what is 
wantinge.” 
When, however, the Society admit a pro- 
bationer full fellow without awaiting her 
consent, the foundress, though approving of 
the act, makes a point of reminding them 
sharply that they have exceeded their 
powers. Indeed, we several times become 
aware of what the editor calls ‘‘the hand 
of steel in the velvet glove.’ Here, for 
instance, is a piece of straightforward 
admonishment :— 

“Post: I would have prayers and fastinge 

dayes dewly observed in the house not allowinge 
any in ther Chambers to breake it or else where 
within the Colledge.” 
Or, to pass from spiritual to worldly 
matters, when the College authorities fail 
to cope with the tradesman responsible for 
supplying the window-glass, they are urged 
to quit their muddling in language that 
must have gone home :— 

‘*T would have you also to end with your old 

Glasier that ther may be noe more brabling 
with him.” 
In short, the patron plays providence with 
a will. Once a year she reappoints the 
college officers, causing all posts, save that 
of Sub-warden Smith, afterwards Warden, 
to rotate. She likewise distributes scholar- 
ships to her friends and retainers; or 
chooses the college servants, rewarding in 
this way some faithful domestic of her own, 
or even ‘‘my cosen {kinsman} Buller.” 
And all this when she is past eighty. 
Perhaps it is the weakness of the flesh that 
speaks out when she appoints beforehand 
toa fellowship ‘‘to free myself from the 
importunity of suitors.’ Yet the indomitable 
will seems to defy mortality. Nothing is 
to be changed after her death. 

**T would have you to becarefull in peruseing 
your Statutes that yf any thinge be amisse in 
them I may know therof whereby I may rite it 
before God shall Cale me which afterwards 
cannot be by anye reformed.” 

Moreover, by her nominations to scholar- 
ships she actually stretched her power ten 
years beyond her life. Masterful, how- 
ever, though she may have been, she was 
truly a ‘‘ verye loveinge foundresse,” 
‘*being myne only joie to understande of all 
your welfares, and that ther is unitie amongst 
you.” 

Apart from the editor’s most interesting 
and instructive notes, we do not, perhaps, 
obtain much insight into the internal con- 
ditions of the college life of the period. 
What we hear, however, about the stipends 
then considered adequate suggests an arca- 
dian simplicity to which the most radical 
of royal commissions would scarcely wish to 
recall modern Oxford. The Warden receives 
50/., soon raised to 100 marks (66/. 13s. 4d.). 
The Fellow probably got 10/. a year, which 
sum was presently increased by twenty 
nobles (6/7. 13s. 4d.). The members of the 
Society were, however, privileged to parti- 
cipate in a bonus system, which, no doubt, 
added materially to their incomes. Much 





of the College property was let on leases 
renewable for periodical fines, and these, 
together with ‘‘Wood money” (that is, 
payments by tenants for cutting or lopping 
plantations), were divided periodically 
amongst those ‘‘present corporally’’—a 
condition which seems to have been inter- 
preted so strictly as to require the inter- 
position of the foundress lest legitimate 
absence should count against a man. For 
the rest there were occasional windfalls to be 
enjoyed by them in their corporate capacity ; 
for instance, in 1613, ‘‘ tenn poundes which 
must be spent this Christmas in Gawdyes,” 
a sum that in those days would furnish a 
considerable amount of good cheer for the 
thirty-five members of which the founda- 
tion consisted ; whilst on the death of the 
foundress 20/. is sent by her steward, pro- 
bably for a funeral feast, and the whole 
society is presented with ‘blacks,’ the 
mercer’s bill amounting to no less than 
1577. 17s. 2d. Meanwhile, it does not 
appear that the College servants—the cook, 
the butler, the manciple, the under-butler, 
the under-cook, the janitor, and the barbi- 
tonsor—were disproportionately well paid. 
The cook’s wages were originally fixed at 
37. That official, however, seems to have 
discovered a way of multiplying his income 
by pickings to a considerable extent ; 
for when, at the suit of no less a per- 
sonage than “my lords Grace of Can- 
te"b:”’ the Warden is commanded “‘ to place 
Rodger Robinson as substitute under my 
Cooke and to holde the place during his 
absence,” the said Rodger is required to 
guarantee 12/. a year allowance to the actual 
Coquus. With these humbler members of 
the College—for they were formally matricu- 
lated—the foundress likewise deals liberally 
when her means allow it, ordering ‘“ re- 
membrances’’ of five marks for ‘‘ my cosen 
Buller,’ the butler, and for ‘‘John Wil- 
liams your Mansiple for his faythful servis 
heretofore donn me.” So much, then, as 
regards scale of payments. For other 
aspects of Jacobean college life, on which 
stray gleams of light are thrown in these 
letters, the reader must refer to the originals 
and to Mr. Gardiner’s admirable notes. 
Wherefore, in a spirit of genuine reverence 
and “piety,” take we our leave of the 
vigorous ancient dame. Those were grand 
days which could produce a Dorothy Wad- 
ham. May Oxford never lack such bene- 
factors, nor England such women ! 








Poliphili Hypnerotomachia, vbi humana omnia 
non nisi somnium esse ostendit, atque obiter 
plurima scitv sanequam digna commemorat. 


(Methuen & Co.) 


For the first time the famous ‘ Hypneroto- 
machia Poliphili; or, Strife of Love as seen 
in a Dream by Politilo,’ is issued complete 
in facsimile. Over a book of the kind the 
scholar will rejoice and the artist jubilate. 
The work, though virtually unread, is known 
to be in many respects unique. It is @ 
notable product of the Aldine press, and 
the masterpiece of Venetian book-illustra- 
tion. Everything about it is mystery and 
problem; its authorship, long obscure, was 
only ascertained when a close student dis- 
covered that the first letters of the thirty- 
eight chapters into which the book is 
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divided gave the following device: Poliam 
frater Franciscvs Colvymna peramavit. 

A Dominican of the name of Francisco 
Colonna died in Venice in July, 1525, at the 
age of over eighty years. Little or nothing 
definite is known about him, though 
Renaissance Italian literature abounds in 
conjecture concerning him, much of it 
demonstrably inaccurate, and almost all of 
it void of authority. Rabelais mentions 
the author under the name Polyphile in the 
ninth chapter of the first book of ‘Gargantua,’ 
misnaming his book, which he calls songe 
d’amours, and coupling him with Orus 
Apollon [ Horapollo], a Greek grammarian 
of the fourth century, the author of ‘ Hiero- 
glyphica,’ a work printed by Aldus in 1505 
with the ‘ Vitec et Fabellze sopi.’ Temanza, 
the biographer of Venetian architects, who 
flourished in the eighteenth century, devotes 
to him some space, and assigns him to the 
illustrious family of the Colonna. Crediting 
Columna, or Colonna, himself with the 
adventures of Poliphilus, he builds up a 
love romance and makes Polia a contraction 
of the name of Ippolita, niece of Teodoro 
Lelio, a bishop of Feltre. Against this 
supposition, founded upon a MS. note now 
no longer traceable in a copy of the work 
formerly existing in the library of the 
Dominican fathers delle Zatere, it may be 
urged that Polia herself declares her bap- 
tismal name to have been Lucretia: ‘ Et 
postomi il preestante nome della casta 
Romana che per il filio del superbo 
Tarquino se occise.’ By the same 
ingenious fiction Polia is said to have 
been attacked by the plague which 
ravaged Treviso, to have vowed to take 
the veil in case she recovered, and, keep- 
ing her oath, to have driven her lover 
into the cloister. This ingenious and inde- 
fensible theory inspired Charles Nodier, 
who founded on it in the Bulletin des 
Amis des Arts his last nouvelle. A much 
more plausible interpretation isthat favoured 
by M. Claudius Popelin, the latest and best 
translator of the work, that Polia is the 
name of an imaginary mistress, such as the 
great Italian poets, and, after them, the 
writers constituting the Pléiade, devised, 
transmitting the fashion to English suc- 
cessors of Tudor and Stuart times. Now 
the name Polia, which the author expressly 
assigns his mistress, is the Greek adjective 
vo\a, indicating grey hair, and used to 
express antiquity. A lover of Polia is then 
a lover of antiquity. This view is not only 
ingenious, but also defensible. It is borne 
out by the whole tenor of the work, which 
has been supposed to be, among other 
things, a protest in favour of classical 
architecture against the aggression of 
— at that time overwhelmingly mani- 
est. 

Among those who write concerning the 
‘Hypnerotomachia’ few, even among eminent 
scholars, seem to have an exact knowledge 
of its contents. This is scarcely a subject 
for surprise. In spite of its Latin title, it is 
written in a sort of macaronic language 
farced with Greek and Hebrew terminations, 
which is at once difficult and distasteful in 
perusal. Its title does not conform to that 
of the ‘ Batrachomyomachia,’ long attri- 
buted to Homer, and signify simply the 
combat between sleep and love, but is 
intended, asis pointed out by La Monnoye, 





to depict the combat that love delivers 
during sleep. 

The ‘ Hypnerotomachia’ is an architectural 
romance, valueless as a narrative, but of 
high interest for the account it supplies 
of classical designs and sites. Students of 
Renaissance literature need not be told how 
familiar is the plan of describing things by 
means of a dream. In the present case 
Poliphilus narrates how on a day of spring 
he wandered forth in a forest, partly 
through the joy of living, and partly 
to think of his divine Polia, and fell 
asleep in the shade, and by the side of 
a stream. From that moment until the 
close of the work he proceeded without repose 
or break from adventure to adventure, 
until at the close he simply awoke. One 
is reminded, in reading, of that potentate 
who in the ‘Thousand and One Nights’ 
dipped his head into a bowl at the bidding 
of a magician, and before he withdrew it 
went through experiences, joyful or painful, 
occupying a supposed lifetime. The adven- 
tures of Poliphilus in connexion with his 
adored one involve no fruition, though she 
soon presents herself to him, promises him 
surrender, and visits in his company the 
island of Cythera. In the course of his 
imaginary journeyings he contemplates 
beautiful objects — monuments, palaces, 
tombs, fountains, baths, and the like— 
encounters nymphs and monsters, and 
watches triumphs and processions with sacri- 
fices to various deities, from Vertumnus 
and Pomona to Priapus. So full of quaint 
erudition are the contents that there are 
those who persist in reading into the work 
an account of the mysteries of astrology, 
and seeking from it an explanation of the 
processes of transmutation of metals and 
other marvels in which our ancestors 
believed. In the description of the objects 
witnessed and in the accompanying 
illustrations of them is found what has 
commended the work to the attention and 
affection of artists. Columna has been 
credited with anticipating virtually the view 
of Novalis, admired by Goethe, that archi- 
tecture is petrified music. He approved the 
elaborate gardens in fashion at the time, 
and had more taste for landscape than was 
common in his epoch. The illustrations 
have been assigned to various hands, most 
frequently to Giovanni Bellini, to whose 
school they at least belong. They constitute 
what is best in Venetian wood design, 
though we have seen works of equal merit 
of Florentine production. One or two of 
those connected with phallic worship are 
in certain copies erased or blotted out. 
Perfect copies, especially in Grolier bind- 
ings—Grolier appears to have greatly 
admired the work—are of high value. The 
finest existing copy must be that on vellum, 
and in a Grolier binding, belonging to the 
Duke of Devonshire. Other Grolier copies 
are, or were, in the possession of Lord 
Spencer, in a French collection, and else- 
where. Inthe British Museum, which has 
no Grolier copy, is one which belonged to 
Grolier’s great rival, Tommaso Maioli. The 
work, which originally appeared in a superb 
folio, a shape it now resumes, has been 
frequently reprinted, and in a sense trans- 
lated. A second Aldine edition, with a 
title-page in Italian, instead of Latin, with 
plates, and with some alterations, duly noted 





by Renouard (‘Annales de 1|’Imprimerie 
des Alde,’ i. 313), was published in 1545 in 
folio. A rendering in French by J. Martin, 
which is an imitation rather than a transla- 
tion, appeared the following year from the 
Parisian press of Jacq. Kerven, with 
altered plates; and a free translation by 
J. G. Legrand, without plates, was issued 
in 1804 by Didot l’Ainé, and again in 
Parma, from the famous Bodoni press, in 
1811. An English translation, by R. D., 
with illustrations, was printed in 1592, in 
quarto, for Simon Waterson, a new edition 
being given recently by Mr. Andrew Lang. 
The best translation is that into French by 
M. Claudius Popelin, in two volumes, pub- 
lished in 1883 in Paris by Liseux, with 
changed designs and an admirable intro- 
duction. 

The present facsimile constitutes in its 
way an unprecedented boon to the scholar 
and the artist. No lover of fine works 
will be content to be without it. As it is 
issued in a strictly limited edition, it will 
before long be only less scarce than the 
original. Exquisite as the first edition is, 
it is scarcely a credit, from the literary 
standpoint, to the Aldine press. It swarms 
with errors, many of which are corrected in 
a page of errata. This last page is often 
missing, the apparent cause being an aim at 
falsification of date, the penultimate folio 
ending with the colophon: ‘ Taruisii cum 
decorissimis Police amorelorulis, distineretur 
misellus Poliphilus. mcccc,rxvi. Kalendis 
Maii.” Thus mutilated, the book was 
announced as printed at Treviso in 1467, no 
other work produced in the same city being 
known earlier than 1471. 1467 is the date of 
writing the work, the true date of printing 
being given at the close of the errata: 
‘‘ Venetiis Monse decembri. 1p. in eedibus 
Aldi Manutii, accuratissime.”’ 

The original was issued at the cost 
of Leonardo Crasso, an eminent Veronese 
patron of art and letters. Commentators 
seem to have left unnoticed the fact that the 
first letters of the ‘Epitaphium Poliae’ of 
the penultimate folio, F iii, have the initial 
letters F. c. 1. separated from the others. 
This seems to us to give another clue to 
authorship, signifying, as we hold, Fran- 
ciscus Columnaa invenit. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Bellamy the Magnificent: an Extravaganza. 

By Roy Horniman. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Mr. Horniman has been at some pains to 
explain that his book is not to be taken 
seriously. In addition to labelling it ‘‘an 
extravaganza,” he announces, in a pre- 
fatory note, that ‘in arranging the materials 
for this book the morals were unaccountably 
mislaid.”’ It were idle, therefore, to com- 
plain that all his characters are unreal. 
Lord Bellamy, about whom hangs the 
“perfect flavour of elegant enjoyment” ; 
his wife, whose object in attempting to 
defeat his intrigues is ‘‘purely philan- 
thropic”’; Mr. Spottitt, who carries out his 
‘¢ idea of a detective who could sit down to 
dinner with ladies and gentlemen without 
every one shouting ‘ Police!’”’ Stevens, who 
imparts to other valets such maxims as ‘‘a 
man’s soul is in his master’s clothes” —the 
glare of the limelight is upon them all, But 
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the book, if utterly unreal, is decidedly 
amusing. “If you wish to understand me 
thoroughly,’’ says Lord Bellamy to his wife, 
‘you must take your atlas. I am a little 
Eastern in my habits; I should have been 
born in Turkey. Any little faults I may 
have are geographical, not moral.” This 
is the kind of irresponsible humour that 
abounds in ‘ Bellamy the Magnificent.’ The 
story, which would be unpleasant if it were 
not impossible, isredeemed by its dialogue, 
which is entertaining and clever. It con- 
tains not a single dull page. Even in the 
tragedy of the closing scene of this para- 
doxical work there is the note of comedy. 





The Tiger of Muscovy. By F. Whishaw. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Tus highly exciting romance is based on 
the diplomatic flirtations of Good Queen 
Bess with Ivan the Terrible. The heroine 
is an ambitious young person, who probably 
would not have yielded her heart to the 
hero had he not begun his suit by throwing 
her into a river, and ended by risking his 
life over and over again in her defence. An 
atmosphere of dire peril envelopesslaughters, 
wounds, and hairbreadth escapes galore. 
The main scene is Moscow, where an English 
youth of exceptional physique and prowess, 
and a kinswoman, Amy Romalyn, are 
isolated for some months, with the single 
exception that one of the Tsar’s generals isa 
Scotchman. Though the story is ostensibly 
autobiographic, the diction is only now and 
then Elizabethan—perhaps an advantageous 
inconsistency ; but the author has adhered 
sufficiently to the truth of history. 





The Hermit of Bonneville. By G. B. Burgin. 
(Grant Richards.) 


Tue adventures of Sir Alan Chichester, a 
wealthy baronet, as a semi-detached hermit 
on the outskirts of a Canadian - French 
village, give Mr. Burgin good opportunities 
for exercising his skill in presenting lifelike 
characters and lively conversation. Sir Alan 
sought solitude because, in the hope of 
making him less selfish, his fiancée had 
broken off the engagement, and rendered 
the outrage irreparable by dying before 
he could tell her what he thought of her. 
His natural resentment against the whole 
female sex is gradually mollified by self- 
discipline and the influence of two fair 
women and a priest, who is the good genius 
of the district. Madame Jardot, albeit an 
excellent wife and mother, is a coquette 
every inch of her, but very laudably expends 
most of her art upon retaining the affections 
of her susceptible husband. In spite of 
the patois, the vivacious prattle of the mar- 
ried lovers is amusing. The Seigneur de 
Bonneville is such an unconscionable old 
reprobate that, without having to regard 
him as a responsible being, we can appre- 
ciate his audacious cynicism and his clever 
word-play with Madame de Montgenais, a 
widow whose tastes, like the Seigneur’s, are 
Parisian. There is no lack of incident, but 
a sober estimate of probabilities suggests 
that Father Brunot’s benign machinations, 
which, though he fails to limit his 
parishioners’ consumption of whisky, con- 
trol most of the action, are too much aided 





by coincidence, and are, moreover, preter- 
naturally successful. However, the book 
is readable, and the author keeps the 
Canadian-French element, which has been 
freely exploited in recent fiction, within 
judicious limits. 





The Talking Master. By W. Teignmouth 
Shore. (Isbister & Co.) 


Tus is a light, even gay entertainment, 
which does not call for much criticism. A 
young man takes a place in a family as 
tutor to a father with means, but few social 
gifts, who is bothered by his taciturnity, 
and secures lectures for himself and his girls 
on the right way to converse. There is a 
chapter on epigrams which does not seem to 
us so good as it might be, but any one who 
says, “‘ Hereis an epigram: admire it,” at 
once puts readers or listeners against it. 
The writer has an easy flow of style, which 
carries one on well, but it does not seem to 
us as if he had taken enough trouble with 
his story to make it either admirable or 
vulnerable. A Kentish landlady is the 
figure who makes the most impression on 
us, and suggests that the author might 
convey character, if he would take pains. 
And that is the real end of the novelist worth 
considering. 





The Pilgrims. By E. Belasyse. (Greening 
& Oo.) 
Tus novel of modern life has a good deal 
of feeling and thought in it. Judging from 
its style, one is inclined to assume that it is 
a first book ; certainly its author has a good 
deal to learn with regard to the technique 
of her craft. But she may learn it; the 
book suggests so much. Inthe meanwhile, 
apart from such blemishes of style and 
diction as may be said to belong as of course 
to a first book, this tale has interest and a 
certain emotional strength in it. It con- 
cerns a number of people to whom the 
reader is introduced aboard a P. and O. 
steamer, outward bound. There are ship- 
board flirtations, and at least one genuine 
love affair, which is complicated by the 
heroine’s leaving the ship at Colombo, 
while the man who believes he has won her 
love, though not her troth, is left behind 
as the result, partly of an awkward — 
and partly of the machinations of a well- 
realized she-villain. There follows some 
rather morbid analysis of unhappy married 
life; but the threads are cheerily drawn 
together before the end. The author should 
presently be able to give us something a _= 
deal better than ‘The Pilgrims,’ which 
itself is a creditable and entertaining story. 





Major Weir. By K. L. Montgomerie. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Tat dualism of humanity which the best 
have felt, and even the worst of men must 
sometimes feel, was never more palpable 
than in Scotland at the date selected by the 
writer. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, when politics (so far as abstract) 
and religion were identical, the divorce 
between both and morals was as com- 
lete as in any part of Europe. Take the 
gent Morton and Bishop Bothwell, with 
their confident farewells to life, and it is not 





a long step to Weir, the subject of this 
story, though Weir closed a career of 
hypocrisy with a note of sullen despair. 
Tadeed, dark and foul as, by all accounts, 
was his life, his end at least was single- 
minded. It is not unnatural that Weir and 
another notorious dualist, Deacon Brodie, 
should have appealed strongly to Steven- 
son, whose ‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’ was 
cast in a similar mould. Though con- 
fessedly many of the historical elements of 
the present plot have been freely treated, 
the warlock of the West Bow, who was also 
the ‘‘angelical Thomas” of his Covenanting 
neighbours, and often their political agent 
as Major of the Edinburgh Town Guard, 
looms through the text in the likeness which 
is handed down to us by Chambers and his 
predecessors, and which Scott knew how to 
travesty in ‘Wandering Willie’s Tale.’ 
Even in the terrible chalk-line drawn 
through the living-room in which brother 
and sister led their hard lives of gloomy 
antagonism, though this Stevensonian touch 
is not appropriate to the Weirs, there is a 

eneral fidelity to tradition. More liberty 
Re been taken with the counterplot, which 
deals with the incident of the saving of the 
Scottish regalia. Gordon of Brackley, the 
hero, and Orystal Hope, the gallant heroine 
(oddly said to belong to a Border clan), 
have to take part in this scene, as well as 
the picturesque figures of Montrose and 
Lochiel. So we see nothing of the minister 
of Kinneff and Christian Fletcher, his 
spouse, whose modest merit is eclipsed in 
fiction as in fact. Warm praise may be 
given to a book whose main characteristics 
are wealth of incident and fertility of 
imagination. With regard to style, some 
deductions must be made. Terseness is an 
excellent thing in a book full of matter, but 
the author must beware of too much 
straining after condensation, which here 
often leads to obscurity. A great effort has 
been made to use archaic Scotch; but it does 
not ring quite true. Such a common word 
as “ilk” is steadily misused; we may say 
once again that it never means ‘‘ kind,’’ as 
in English journalese. “‘Syne”’ is never used 
as a conjunction colloquially, though one 
passage in Wyntoun may be cited. But we 
will not be hypercritical on an author who 
can give us many strong characters in 
virile action. 





The Cavern of Laments. 
Mallandaine. (Long.) 


Tue heroine of this novel, an orphan 
adopted bya bachelor friend of her father’s, 
who is also a potential lover of herself, 
leaves her kind guardian’s house on the 
island of Sark in consequence of a mis- 
understanding, and makes her way to 
England, where she falls into the toils of a 
‘“‘ masterful” suitor, much after the pattern 
of the fypical lady-novelist’s hero. By a 
systematic course of deceit this gentleman 
induces her to marry him, and in time is 
duly found out, but at last, after a terrible 
fall and a night passed in the cave known 
as the ‘“‘ Cavern of Laments,’’ wins her for- 
giveness and becomes a reformed character. 
The scenery of the Channel Islands makes @ 
picturesque background, and lends a certain 
charm and originality to what is otherwise 
a sufficiently commonplace story. 


By Catherine E. 
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Arrows of Fortune. By Algernon Gissing. 
(Bristol, Arrowsmith.) 

Tux written appeal of a deeply injured 
man to his daughter, then a child, to avenge 
him of his adversary is, many years after 
his death, accidentally discovered, and the 
girl, now grown to womanhood, accepts 
the charge thus laid upon her as a sacred 
mission, to which, heedless of all risk, she 
devotes herself. No writer of romance 
need desire a better theme than this, but 
the working out is not equal to the concep- 
tion, and our interest and attention, at first 
keenly aroused, slacken gradually as the 
story proceeds through various abductions, 
unlawful imprisonments, and violent deaths 
(these last falling with poetic justice on the 
ersons deserving them) to a conventionally 
or ending. The scene is laid, ap- 
parently, in Lancashire, the time before the 
introduction of railways, and the whole 
story is pervaded by an attractive atmo- 
sphere of old-world lawlessness and 
adventure. 


Mavourneen ; or, Children of the Storm. By 
M. L. Johnston. (Walter Scott Publish- 
ing Company.) 

Tue author of ‘Mavourneen’ has a 

pleasant gift of description and of sym- 

pathy, but she has the common fault of 
beginners, and puts too much into her 
story. The heroine is the person in whom 
she takes the greatest interest, but the 
story hangs chiefly upon the fortunes of 
the hero. Not content with tracing his 
life through the various episodes of his 
love, his adventures by sea and a terrible 
encounter with cannibals on the coast of 

New Guinea, his marriage, the birth of his 

son, and his wife’s death, she goes on to 

describe his unfortunate career afterwards, 
and eventually drowns him along with his 
son. So long as the heroine is alive, the 

story does very well. The author shows a 

lively power of appreciating what is simple 

and human, and she writes in an unaffected 
style. When she has learnt the art of not 
saying everything, she will doubtless become 

a very agreeable novelist. 








BOOKS ON AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 


Lusiba, die Sprache der Linder Kisiba, 
Bugabu, Kjamtwara, Kjanja und Ihangiro. 
Aufgezeichnet in den Jahren 1892, 1893, 
1896. Von Herrmann, Hauptmann a. D. 
(Sonderabdruck aus den Mitteilungen des 
Seminars fiir orientalische Sprachen zu Berlin, 
Jahrgang VII.)—Capt. Herrmann’s notes on 
the Lusiba language have, by an unfortunate 
accident (the MS. having gone astray in 
1897), remained unpublished for several years. 
This is especially regrettable, as, had they 
been available earlier, they would have served 
as a valuable foundation for further research 
by the author’s successors at Bukoba station. 
This sketch of Lusiba grammar does not lay 
claim to more than a merely tentative cha- 
racter, and, as such. must be pronounced a 
useful and meritorious piece of work. The 
imperfections we have noticed seem due to 
the want of a more extensive acquaintance 
with the Bantu languages, or at least with 
their general principles, as laid down in the 
works of Bleek and others. Capt. Herrmann 
seems to be fully conversant only with 
Swahili, which, taken by itself, is not the best 
introduction to Bantu comparative grammar. 





Lusiba (the name does not seem to be cur- 
rent among the Kisiba people themselves, but 
to have been formed on the analogy of Luganda, 
Lunyoro, &c.) is nearly related to Lunyoro, 
and is spoken in certain districts of German 
East Africa, adjacent to Lake Victoria, and 
bounded on the north by the province of 
Buddu, forming part of the Uganda Pro- 
tectorate. It is also understood in Karagwe, 
Uhimba, Usui, and Uzinja. It is 
“a very soft language, with a high, plaintive intona- 
tion ; it has no hard double consonants, like those 
in Luganda [really the result of contractions], or 
explosives, like Kisukuma (and many others]; it is 
only surpassed in softness by Kigogo.” 

Thereis great variety of local and individual 
pronunciation; but when we are told that 
‘*the plural prefixes ba and bi are sometimes 
pronounced va and vi, or even wa and wi,’’ we 
are inclined to wonder whether this is so, or 
whether the peculiar sound which is neither 
b nor w has been imperfectly caught by the 
author. 

Ten noun classes are clearly marked in 
Lusiba, the prefixes being preserved in most 
cases, though the initial letter has been lost. 
The first or person class has in the singular 
the prefix mu- (m- or mw- ), in the plural ba-, 
sometimes modified into bei. It also includes 
some words beginning with n (perhaps to be 
accounted for by phonetic change) and w; but 
we fancy these are really nouns of other 
classes preceded by the possessive wa, as 
wengoma,a drummer, for wa ngoma, literally 
**(a man) of a drum.’’ The second class, to 
which most names of trees belong, has the 
prefixes mu- (m-, mw-) in the singular, mi- 
in the plural, as mwanda, bamboo, mianda. 
The third, which in Zulu has the prefixes 
i(n), izi(n) (the original forms, according to 
Prof. Meinhof, were ini and ilini), usually, as 
in Swahili, Yao, and many other languages, 
begins both in singular and plural with n 
(phonetically changed to m before a labial), 
as ntama, a sheep; mbuzi,agoat. Some words 
of this class have the prefix e, as ente, a cow, 
and empisi, which, curiously enough, seems 
to mean a leopard, while elsewhere it is a 
hyena. 

The fourth class, with the prefix ki or chi, in 
the plural bi (vi?), calls for no special remark ; 
but the fifth, with the plural ma, presents a 
bewildering array of prefixes in the singular: 
S4-, n-, m-, ku-, kw, li-, ye-, bu-, bw-.’? The 
real prefix is ili-, which still appears in a few 
words in Xosa and Zulu (ilizwe, &c.), though 
usually, in those languages, contracted into 
i. Lusiba has a few words of this class 
beginning with li-, as lino, a tooth; linsi,a 
thorn; liso, an eye; but most appear to have 
dropped the prefix, which is also the case in 
Swahili, and to a large extent in Nyanja. 
Such words as yengo, a wave, and mbega, a 
shoulder, cannot be said to have the prefixes 
y and m, which Capt, Herrmann assigns to 
them; they are simply roots without a prefix ; 
the m in mbega would seem (by comparison 
with Kinyamwezi iwega) to have come in by 
nasalization of the initial b. Kutwi, an ear 
(cf. kutu in Nyanja and several other 
languages), is also, in all probability, 
shortened from (i)li-kutwi, and confusion with 
the eighth-class prefix has led to the plural 
form matwi, as if from a root twi. Nyanja has 
the plural makutu. Nouns in bu- properly 
belong to Class vii., which as a rule has no 
plural; but as some of them take a plural in 
ma (which is regular in some languages—see 
Bleek, p. 275) they have been included in this 
class. 

Two other points are curious; we find 
assigned to this class kwezi, the moon, pl. 
mesi, and ndyu, a house, pl. madyu. Mwezi, 
the moon, or a month, with the plural miezi, 
is of such frequent occurrence in the Bantu 
languages that Prof. Meinhof includes its ulti- 
mate form among his Ur-Bantu roots. This 
kwezi may perhaps be compared with the 





Sechuana kgoeli (kgwedi), but the latter takes 
the plural prefix li-, corresponding in Sech- 
uana to the Zulu izi; in other words, it 
belongs to the third class. On the other 
hand, we have the Zulu i(li)-kwezi, meaning 
the morning-star ; but this is derived from 
kweza, to keep, or watch over, as though it 
were ‘‘the watcher over the dawn.”’ This is 
a point worth investigating. Ndyw corre- 
sponds to the Zulu indhlu, Nyanja and 
Swahili nyu-mba (in Luganda we find the 
two forms enyumba and enju); but it usually 
belongs to the third class, and the plural 
ma is somewhat surprising. Two points, 
however, must be considered before setting 
down madyu as a possible mistake: we find a 
corresponding form in Sechuana—ntlo, matlo, 
and the plural manyumba occurs in Nyanja, 
side by side with the usual nywmba. Ap- 
parently it has a special connotation. The 
Rev. H, Barnes says that it means ‘‘the 
whole set of houses a wan leaves on his death, 
regarded as an inheritance.”’ 

The sixth class has the prefix lu-, which 
usually (but not always) becomes ru in Lusiba, 
and in the plural n- or m- (shortened from 
izin-, izim). The seventh and eighth classes, 
with the prefixes bu- and ku-, are very much 
the same as in Zulu, if we allow for the loss 
of the initial wu. The ninth is the locative 
class, lost in Zulu, here represented by the 
word aantu, place (cf. Kinyamwezi hanhu). 
The tenth (curiously designated by Capt. 
Herrmann a receptacle for a “‘ certain num- 
ber of exceptions and irregularities’’) is 
that of diminutives in ka-, with the plural in 
tu- (or sometimes bu-), as kasana, aslave-child, 
pl. tusana; kadyu, a small house, pl. budyu. 
Some words in ka happen not to be diminu- 
tives; but a comparison with Nyanja, Yao, 
Luganda, &c. (the class has been lost in Zulu), 
shows that there is no irregularity. In 
Luganda this class regularly has its plural 
in bu-. 

It is strange to find that “the preposition 
6’’ is used to form the possessive particle, while 
the writer adds: ‘‘ Instead of 0, a is frequently 
heard in quick speaking, but o is more correct.”’ 
The example given is muntu o mkama, the 
chief’s man. A is so universal in this con- 
nexion that one cannot help wondering whether 
the initial vowel w or o has after all survived 
and absorbed the a. In Zulu in similar cases 
a and u coalesce to form o, as in umntwana 
womuntu, for wa umuntu. The locative in -ni 
is not found in Lusiba, but the prepositions 
mu, pa, ku, appear to be employed much as in 
Nyanja. 

On p. 173 we are told that the forms for 
the demonstrative ‘‘this’’ are ‘‘ quite irre- 
gular,’’ their relation to the class-prefixes of 
the nouns being evidently overlooked. Ogu, it 
is true, looks like an irregularity, but the 
connexion of the syllable gu with the first 
class, of which we get a hint in Yao, was 
divined as long ago as 1862 by Bleek, and is 
more fully elucidated by Sir H. H. Johnston 
in chap. xx. of ‘The Uganda Protectorate.’ 

The accent in Lusiba falls either on the 
penultimate or the antepenultimate syllable ; 
in fact, Capt. Herrmann has often heard the 
same word accented both ways by the same 
person. The penultimate accent isso prevalent 
in Bantu that the author ascribes the varia- 
tions to Bahuma influence. It is important 
to notice that in Luganda, and we believe also 
in Kavirondo, the antepenultimate accent is 
very frequent; probably this fact is to be 
accounted for in the same way. 

Besides very full and excellent lists of 
words, Capt. Herrmann gives two fables, with 
interlinear translation, and a small collection 
of proverbs; in fact, we have in the compass 
of some fifty pages a mass of most valuable 
material for linguistic study. 

Mrs. Sidney L. Hinde, who has already 
published a Masai grammar, deals with two 
little-known members of the Bantu family in 
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her Vocabularies of the Kamba and Kikuyu 
Languages of East Africa (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press). Both these are spoken along 
the north border of the Bantu area, by un- 
settled tribes, in constant fear of predatory 
neighbours; and, as might be expected, they 
are subject to many local variations, and the 
vocabulary presents considerable divergences. 
To determine the exact proportion of pure 
Bantu roots would require a longer and closer 
study than we have been able to give to the 
book; but a large number of words are quite 
recoguizable as such. In many cases both 
languages differ from Swahili and agree with 
other languages at a greater distance, e.g., 
“head”? is mutu in Kamba and mtu in 
Kikuyu, both forms being found in Nyanja, 
while the Swahili is kitwa; ‘“‘hair’’ (of 
animals) is wwea, Nyanja ubwea, Swahili 
nyoga. Many interesting notes might be 
made on various words, but space will not 
allow us to do more than call attention to a 
little work which should be exceedingly useful 
to travellers. The vocabulary is preceded by 
a paradigm of the verb in both languages, and 
followed by a small collection of serviceable 
phrases. 








SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Mr. WILLIAM Heywoop, whose ‘PalioofSiena’ 
we noticed about two years ago, has expanded 
that work into a handsome volume, in which, 
under the title Palio and Ponte (Methuen), 
ke gives an account, not only of the palii— 
races, horse and foot, for the prize of a palio, 
pallium, or cloth mantle—practised by the in- 
habitants of other Italian cities, but also of 
various games common in Italy, from medizeval 
times downwards. They were mostly of a 
violent character. The Florentine ‘‘ Giuoco 
del Calcio’’ has points of resemblance to the 
Rugby game. An ingenious suggestion has 
been made that it was introduced by some of 
Sir John Hawkwood’s Englishmen; but it is 
more probable that it is of independent 
origin. A game of the kind, in which 
the ball was little more than the ex- 
cuse for a more or less organized tussle, 
was widely spread. Souvestre, if we mistake 
not, has described a very high development of 
it, as played in Brittany under the name of 
soule, in which the ground was “all out-of- 
doors,’’ and a player caught by an adversary 
outside of his own parish might be kicked to 
death with impunity. But the archzeology of 
football has never been scientifically worked 
out. It is pleasant to learn that in the 
Florentine game the forwards were already 
called gli innanzi. Another game which 
lingered on, with intervals, till thenineteenth 
century, was the Pisan ‘‘ Giuoco del Ponte,”’ 
a diversion which, we hasten to say, had no 
sort of resemblance to the card game so 
popular at present. It was, indeed, no game 
either for fashionable ladies or elderly gentle- 
men, being a mimic battle of no gentle cha- 
racter, in which the citizens on either bank of 
the Arno contended for the possession of one 
of the bridges across the river. The weapons 
were curious. What had presumably once 
been a shield served, under the name of tar- 
gone, for attack rather than defence. It 
seems to have been, at the opening of the 
combat, wielded with two hands, the atro- 
phied loops serving for grips. When the 
fight grew hot, it was grasped by the 
pointed end, and used frankly as a club. 
Fortunately the players were well pro- 
tected, with both iron and wadding, so that 
serious injuries were rare. It is curious to 
read that well into the eighteenth century 
certain breaches of the rules were punished 
with ‘‘ two turns of the cord,”’ that is, in plain 
English, the rack. The freedom with which 
this agreeable machine was employed makes 
one realize that a good deal of the indigna- 





tion which modern writers display over, say, 
the practices of the sixteenth century would 
have seemed to contemporaries as much 
wasted as denunciations of school flogging 
would have seemed to our fathers. Rather 
less innocuous was the Perugian ‘‘ Battaglia 
dei Sassi,’ a variety of the universal ‘‘ Mazza- 
scudo,’’ or club and shield play, in which the 
phalanx on either side advanced to the combat 
under volleys of stones from the enemy’s 
skirmishers. Well protected as they too were, 
a stone would not uncommonly find out a weak 
place in the armour, and eyes or teeth suffered. 
Even here, however, the casualties seem to 
have averaged less than one per cent., and 
the sport was, as the author points out, far 
less dangerous than American football to-day. 
It was, by the way, quite needless for him 
to drag in at this point, almost a propos de 
bottes, a ridiculous boutade at a saying of 
Ruskin’s. Ruskin, we venture to think, was, 
with all his weaknesses, a greater man than he 
is ever likely to be. It is ungrateful, too; for 
had Ruskin never written, his own readers, 
and those of all the ladies and gentlemen who 
nowadays write fluently on things Italian, 
would have been much fewer than they are. 
Oddly enough, the very paragraph in a note 
to which the passage we refer to occurs, is 
itself in point of style an obvious Ruskinian 
echo. Apart from this and one or two other 
little irrelevances (such as a statement that 
‘“‘at the dawn of the Communal era the 
institutions of Italy...... were soaked and per- 
meated by feudalism ”—astatement whichevery 
student of Italian history will know to be 
absurdly exaggerated, Italy being the coun- 
try in which feudalism took least root), the 
main fault of the book is a certain failure on 
the author’s part properly to digest his 
materials. There are too many quotation- 
marks, and too many foot-notes for plea- 
sant reading. Nor’ should the absurd 
rendering of Franzesi by ‘‘ Frenchmen,”’ in 
reference to events that took place in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, have been per- 
sisted in. The ‘‘ nobles who had succeeded to 
the castles of the Longobards in the Sienese 
contado’’ were, of course, no more ‘‘ French ”’ 
than the emperor who had placed them there, 
and it merely confuses all historical ideas to 
call them so. Certainly it should not be 
done by a writer whose precision makes 
him call Lombards ‘‘ Longobards.’’ On another 
point—the curious tendency to belittle Flo- 
rence by way of exalting Siena, which Mr. 
Heywood and other writers on Siena show— 
while we have no wish, and we do not know 
that any modern historian of the greater city 
has attempted, to justify the conduct of the 
Florentines towards the Pisans and other 
vanquished foes, to say that ‘‘slavery to 
Florence destroyed scholarship, painting, 
architecture, and free thought ’’ seems to 
earry rather far the fallacy of personifying 
states. Of course, by the time that Siena 
came into “‘slavery to Florence’’ art was 
decadent all over Italy, and hindrances to 
free thought came from quite another quarter. 
As for Pisa, if any Pisan youth in the later 
Quattrocento had felt a call to art or scholar- 
ship, there was nothing to prevent him from 
cultivating his gifts, and in Florence he wou!d 
have found more facilities for developing his 
talents and a wider field on which to display 
them than Pisa in her most palmy days could 
have offered. But in truth it was impossible 
that all the little city-states could continue 
for ever. Tuscany was bound to swallow 
Siena, Pisa, Arezzo, and even Florence her- 
self, just as Italy has swallowed Tuscany. If 
the Sienese had had the necessary qualities, 
and had produced some Medici, Siena, and not 
Florence, might have been the capital, though 
geographical reasons are against it. But 
it seems childish to perpetuate medizeval 
jealousies in serious works, written, more- 
over, for the instruction of foreigners. 





The Kennel Handbook. By G. J. Davies. 
(Lane.)—This latest addition tothe ‘‘ Country 
Handbook Series’’ cannot be pronounced a 
valuable contribution to the literature of dogs. 
It is not nearly explanatory enough for the 
genuine and ignerant novice (whose require- 
ments it is supposed to meet), and it contains 
little if anything which the breeder will find 
worth reading, because, setting aside its errors 
and omissions, he will be apt to say of the rest 
of its contents: ‘“‘I knew all that before—a 
long time ago.’’ This is a common fault in 
these small handbooks. They should be more 
definitive. If a guide about dog-breeding is 
really intended for the novice, then one brief 
paragraph upon the subject of ‘ Mating Dogs,’ 
and the same amount of advice under the head 
of ‘Care of In-Whelp Bitches,’ is ridiculously 
inadequate, and very little better than no 
advice at all. ‘‘ All species of wolves and 
jackals if taken young are said to be sociable 
and affectionate to those who feed and attend 
to them.’’ This simply ignores the records of 
several carefully carried - out experiments 
undertaken forthe purpose of testing this very 
point. Of the dew-claw the author says that 
it is frequently developed on the hind-legs in 
the large breeds and mongrels. Now untila 
very few years ago the dew-claw was regarded 
by breeders as a mark of aristocratic breeding. 
We have got over that now, but the reference 
to mongrels is very misleading. The author’s 
remarks about the tying up of dogs will simply 
bring a smile (or an expletive) to the lips of 
the average breeder, should he chance to read 
them. The damage that a collar may do to a 
dog’s ‘‘ frill’’ is a very minor point among the 
many and desperate evils of the tying-up plan. 
The author’s advice about feeding dishes 
ignores the cleanliest and most useful kind, 
those of enamelled iron. His advice about 
medicine for dogs is, to say the least, crude. 
His remarks regarding feeding are more to the 
point, though mostly trite. It is surely not 
surprising that dogs ‘‘ seem to do better if not 
restricted to too monotonous a diet.’’ The 
notes about buying dogs are not very useful. 
The prices mentioned, from 11. to 101., for pure- 
bred, pedigree dogs are hardly correct. The 
writer of this notice has sold many puppies for 
three and four times the latter figure; but he 
has never done what our author suggests that 
any breeder will and should do—i.e., send 
valuable dogs long railway journeys and allow 
prospective owners to keep them for several 
days on approval—and he never will. This 
little book is pleasant enough reading for one 
interested in the subject, but it is inadequate, 
and not very accurate. Even its list of breeds 
is notably incomplete. 

The Dog, by G. E. Mitton (Black), is 
the third of a series called ‘‘ Animal Auto- 
biographies.’’ The public are getting used 
to Messrs. Black’s beautiful publications, and, 
in consequence, other publishers will find 
their customers growing more and more 
fastidious in the matter of illustrations in 
colour. ‘The Dog,’ for example, is a 
handsome volume, beautifully bound and 
printed, larger than ordinary novel size by a 
good deal, and containing a dozen full-page 
pictures in colour, of a very pleasing sort. 
Withal, its price is that of the ordinary novel. 
As for its writing, one cannot say so much. 
America bas recently sent us some very 
thoughtful and artistic studies of animal life, 
in which the authors have taken their work 
seriously, and lavished as much subtlety and 
care upon the delineation of animal character 
as the analysts in fiction give to human 
characterization. Here is nothing of the sort, 
but merely a pretty, rather sentimental story 
of a dog’s life, more upon the lines of that 
classic favourite of our childhood, ‘ Black 
Beauty.’ But it is pleasant, wholesome read- 
ing for young people, though the reviewer 
cannot but think that, in these days, a more 
serious and realistic method of treatment 
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might have found greater favour, particularly 
in view of the substantial and handsome 
form in which this volume has been produced. 


Super Flumina: Angling Observations of a 
Coarse Fisherman. (Lane.)—It is not quite evi- 
dent for what classof readers this little book is 
intended. No doubt many anglers will buy it 
with the hope of getting some valuable obser- 
vations about coarse fishing ; but we fear they 
will be disappointed, as there is really nothing 
new in it, and a great deal of it has nothing 
to do with angling. There is much quotation 
from ancient authors who have referred to 
fish and their capture, but very little of any 
consequence that has not been given by 
angling writers over and over again. The 
anonymous author is anything but compli- 
mentary to present-day ‘‘ brothers of the 
angle ’’; his preachings will neither please nor 
edify them, and it is questionable whether 
there is a non-angling public for a book pro- 
fessedly about angling. Probably it will find 
angling book collectors its best supporters, 
i.e., those who buy angling books to add to 
their collections irrespective of their merits. 
In its way it is clever, and if the most interest- 
ing of the extracts from ancient piscators and 
writers on fishing had not been so generally 
known it would have been much more valu- 
able. 


The Angler's Secret. 
{Putnams.)— 

“To adore the fields, the meadows, the waters, 
the hills, the trees, and the living creatures of the 
wilderness ; and to go out into the rural districts and 
show unbounded appreciation of Nature’s healthful 
and beautiful offerings; to take true game ungreedily 
and honourably, in a way that will permit the quarry 
equal methods in the chase or kill, are the axioms of 
the true sportsman.” 

Mr. Bradford is a sincere advocate for fair 
fishing, and it is pleasant to find an American 
angler condemning so strongly all methods by 
which an unfair advantage is taken of the fish, 
such as using hooks with springs, which are 
really steel traps ‘‘ warranted never to let a 
fish go.’’ We do not quite understand how 
the quarry is to have ‘‘ equal methods in the 
chase or kill.’’ Fish might read this as 


By Charles Bradford. 


meaning that the angler was to havea hook in | 





his mouth while he and the fish were “‘playing’’ | 


each other. 


Mr. Bradford is a little too much | 


given to preach and to condemn what he does | 


not consider sportsmanlike. The reader all 


the time feels that he is listening to an angler ; 


who sings as he fishes :— 

Oh, what a good boy am I! 

I fish with nothing but fly. 
He says he never counts his catch. This will 
strike most anglers as affectation, and some 
will ask, Why fish at all, if so little interest is 
taken in the bag? A page or two further on 
Mr. Bradford says :— 

**Once, on an April day some years ago, while 
fishing a favourite Pennsylvania stream, I took 
twelve handsome trout, and a companion creeled 
twenty fish in less than an hour’s time.” 

So our author is convicted out of his own 
mouth. He and his companion both count 
their fish, like less romantic anglers. In 
reading this book it is well to remember that 
in this country sport and recreation are far 
more general among all classes than in 
America, which will explain what seem to us 
to be exaggerated pleadings for more holidays 
and more love of life and nature in the 
country. It would be startling to find an 
English writer pleading with the city merchant 
to take more half-holidays on Saturdays. It 
would not be fair to say that the practical 
hints in this work are of little use to English 
anglers. There is a great lesson for us in the 
author’s advocacy of light rods and light 
tackle. He advocates, for instance, a tiny 
lancewood rod, eight feet in length, and 
four ounces in weight, for use, it is true, in 
the small waters in which he mainly fishes; but 
it is certain that our salmon and trout rods, 





and, in fact, our rods generally, are too heavy. 
Such solid rods and heavy fittings are unneces- 
sary, and often make a toil of what should be 
a pleasure. Mr. Bradford says :— 

“A proficient angler can uee medium light rods 
practically on all game fishes. For those who desire 
but one rod for fly-fishing for black bass, grayling, 
and trout, one of six ounces, I think, would meet all 
requirements. Such a rod in the hands of a skilful 
man will neatly master anything up to ten pounds,” 
This is probably true if the rod is made 
of split bamboo, as it is almost unbreakable 
in fair fishing. New methods of casting are 
coming into vogue, and before long we shall 
see anglers who formerly used heavy double- 
handed rods for spinning doing most of their 
spinning from the reel, and from a light rod 
held in one hand. We do not think that any 
angler will regret adding this little volume to 
his library, as there is much about American 
fish and fishing which will interest from its 
novelty. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


The Silken East. By V. C. Scott O'Connor. 
(Hutchinson & Co.)—‘ The Silken East’ is 
Burma portrayed in two large massive volumes, 
the striking cover-design of which is the work 
of Miss Christabel Yeats of the Herkomer 
School. There is a good map, and the author 
has been wisely lavish of illustrations, of 
which his book contains over four hundred. 
Many of these are from photographs taken by 
himself in out-of-the-way places, and there 
are twenty coloured plates after paintings by 
Mr. J. R. Middleton, Mrs. Otway Wheeler 
Cuffe, and Saya Chone, the Burmese artist. 
These reproductions in colour are works of 
art, and contribute a great deal to the com- 
pleteness of the whole work, conveying well 
that strange blend of primitive simplicity 
and barbaric splendour which goes to make 
the Orient a place of undying fascination. 
Publishers, printers, binders, and artists have 
left nothing undone here, and are to be con- 
gratulated upon a fine result. 

Mr. O'Connor has divided his work into 
twelve books, of which the first, in introductory 
vein, deals generally with the country and its 
people. The second book is given up to Ran- 
goon, the sea-fronting capital of Burma, its 
beginnings, its life, its institutions, and its 
famous Shway Dagon Pagoda, of which wonder- 
ful structure the author supplies a very inter- 
esting and minute account, heading his 
description with the Marquess of Dalhousie’s 
remark :— 

“Take it all in all, it ig the fabric in India of all 

that I have visited most worth seeing, the Taj 
alone excepted.” 
The next three books deal respectively with 
the northern and southern Irrawaddy and the 
Chindwin, the three great watercourses of 
the country, which carry much of the 
most distinctive and characteristic life of 
Burma. The boats alone are worth a voyage 
across the world to see, their wonderfully 
carved prows being equal to some of the finest 
work to be found in the temples of the East. 
Book vi. deals pleasantly with the great delta, 
and with some aspects of travel upon the 
rivers; and the next five sections treat in 
turn of the southern coast, the Salwin, the 
Yunzalin, the Paung-Laung hills, and the 
Sittang. Book xii., the last, is perhaps the 
most interesting section of all, for it tells 
much about the rubies of Burma, and the 
strange life of the men who dig for these 
stones; of life upon the road, in the ruby 
bazaar, and elsewhere. 

The qualifications that the author brings 
to bear upon his task areconsiderable. First, 
the production of this book has obviously 
been a labour of love with him. He loves his 
Silken East, and he admires the Burman, 
Secondly, he has an agreeable literary style, 
a pretty fancy, and a refined, artistic eye for 





colour and effect. His writing is suave and 
pleasant, genial, and in many ways reminis- 
cent of Kinglake’s in ‘Kothen.’ He has 
humour and sympathy, and he is an observer. 
For the production of such a work as this, 
these qualities are more vital than those of 
the deep thinker. The book is not an ana- 
lytic study of the Burmese people, but a vivid 
description of their country, and a record of 
travel and observation among them. But 
these are not the whole of the author’s quali- 
fications for his work. He went to Burma 
fourteen years ago, and lived for three years 
in Rangoon. To be sure, he could not learn 
very much of the country there; but he 
could prepare to learn, and he did, the idea 
of this book taking shape in his mind at once. 
Then came two years spent in travel through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. After 
this Mr. O'Connor spent several years in work 
and travel in India, while his knowledge of 
Burma ripened in the light of other Eastern 
experiences. Finally, five years ago, he 
returned to the land of Shway Dagon (in 
which at present he is Comptroller of Assam), 
and settled down to the actual work of pro- 
ducing his ‘Silken East.’ Of the upshot he 
may well be proud. He had fitted himself for 
the task, and his book proves that he has not 
wasted his time. 

Though he writes hopefully and in good 
spirits about Burma, he is too shrewd an 
observer to live in afool’s paradise and dream 
Burmese dreams. While admiring certain 
qualities in the people among whom he has 
lived and worked, and liking their character 
as a whole, he is not at all blind to its weak- 
ness, or, at all events, to the dangers it 
involves :— 

‘Burma occupies a remote corner of South- 
Eastern Asia. Hidden away there in the folds of 
mountains which reach down like the fingers of a 
hand from the heights of Asia to the sea, it has had 
leisure to develope a character and personality of 
its own. Its best friends in this sense have been 
these mountains, which have protected it on the 
one hand from the aggression of Indian invaders, 
on the other from the enormous absorbing power of 
China...... But the mountains which have hitherto 
preserved the nationality of this people are no 
longer a protection. The sea has opened the flood- 
gates of invasion, and under the political supremacy 
of England, the economic competition of inferior 
and cheaper races from India, and of the superior 
Chinese now crowding up from the Straits, the 
Burmese personality runs in some peril of extinc- 
tion. There is no longer a Court to form the heart 
of any national feeling ; there is no longer, it would 
seem, any motive in keeping the race supreme in 
its own country ; and there is lacking in the people 
that sternness which might alone, in the absence of 
such fostering influences, help to maintain their 
idiosyncrasy intact.” 

All readers who know the Burman will 
recognize the truth of this passage, though 
not ail, perhaps, will agree with the author’s 
kindly defence of the national character for 
laziness and laisser faire; but it is in keeping 
with the genial tone of this book, and more 
pleasing to read than any amount of smart 
pessimism :— 

“There is the laziness, for instance, of the man 
who shirks work, who slouches about, with thin 
legs, a stooping back, and an effete mind ; a man to 
whom strenuous labour is no joy, yet a man who 
works on, day after day, putting in his tale, driven 
by the desire for a wage, by his own prolific 
pauperism, and the low standard of life to which he 
has reached...... such a man, for instance, as the 
Chittagonian, one of the economic superiors of the 
Burman. There is also the laziness of the man with 
a fine physique, with a sporting nature that exults in 
athletic expression, in racing, swimming, boxing, 
and rowing ; of the man whose mind is full of lively 
fancy, of wit, of creative power...... Such is the 
laziness of the Burman. It is reflected in all his 
life. Put him on the river he loves, with a swift 
and angry current against him, and he is capable of 
superb effort. Turn his beautiful craft, enriched 
with exquisite carvings, down stream, with wind and 
tide in his favour, and he will lie all day in the sun, 
and exult in the Nirvana of complete idleness. And 
this is not because he isa ‘lazy hound,’ as I have 
heard him called, but because he is a philosopher 
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and an artist...... because the earning of pence is a 
small thing to him by comparison with the joy of 
life, and material things themselves but an illusion 
of the temporary flesh.” 


At least, Mr. O'Connor’s geniality does not 
mislead him far :— 

“But the world, you will-say, is not a world of 
philosophers and artists, but an economic world of 
manufacturers...... Well! I do not think that I have 
anything to say in answer to such criticism. The 
Burman is lazy, the Burman must go, unless he is 
willing to work like the aboriginal Coringhi, from 
early dawn to night...... unless he is willing to 
abandon his gaiety, his light-heartedness, his love of 
sportand amusements, his leisure and happiness, and 
turn to the cheap, inferior, equalid life of his Indian 
neighbour. Yet of all the peoples of the earth, the 
Burmese are probably the happiest.” 


One shares fully the regret Mr. O’Connor 
shows in the probable end of so pleasing 
a picture. For a minute and vivid de- 
scription of the famous Shway Dagon, for 
details as to Burmese life in town and 
country, for fine, broad pictures of rivers, 
buildings, hills, valleys, and works, the 
reader is referred to Mr. O’Connor’s volumes, 
that he may study these matters there to his 
own pleasure and profit. We will only add 
that this book deserves to be studied. 


Among the Burmans. By H. P. Cochrane. 
(F. H. Revell Company.)—Of a very dif- 
ferent class from Mr. O’Connor’s elaborate work 
is this little book, a record of fifteen years of 
work. Mr. Cochrane describes his experiences 
in Burma with homely detail and complete- 
ness, from the moment of his arrival at 
Rangoon with his wife—‘* two young mis- 
sionaries, myself and wife.’’ The missionary’s 
standpoint is not at all the ideal point of 
view for the writer of a book of travel. But, 
at least in this case, it is a sincere and 
enthusiastic point of view; and this book con- 
tains a good deal of interesting information 
regarding the beliefs and superstitions of 
Burma, among those whom Mr. Cochrane, 
after the manner of his kind, calls the heathen, 
and the converted. The author’s spelling is 
more curious than correct, and his views upon 
large subjects are apt to be a little narrow; 
but in matters of detail he is excellent. A 
housewife intending to stay in Burma might 
be more interested in his book than in ‘The 
Silken East.’ She would say she could learn 
more from it; and she would be right, from 
her point of view. Needless to say, that 
would not be the literary point of view, nor 
that of the political student, the traveller, or 
the citizen of empire. Mr. Cochrane and his 
wife were touched by the kindliness of their 
welcome from the other missionaries in 
Rangoon :— 


“*That solar tope of yours is not thick enough for 
one who is not used to this climate. Flannel next 
to the skin is absolutely necessary as a safeguard 
against malaria, dysentery, and other complaints so 
common here. Now, dear brother and sister, you 
must look out, and not let your zeal run away with 
your judgment. Yankee hustle won’t do in Burma.’ 
Dear souls, we thought, you mean well, but we are 
not subject to these troubles of which you speak. 
-aeie few months later we began to take their 

vice. 


It is all very familiar and homely and true, 
and exactly what does happen to every one. 
The book is a sincere, straightforward, 
mediocre piece of work. It has a score of 


ee from photographs of a well-known 
sort. 


Wander Years round the World. By James 
Pinnock. (Fisher Unwin.)—Modern facilities 
have made a book of this sort possible. 
One could not say, unconditionally, that it is 
one of the boons of modern life; but it cer- 
tainly indicates a spread of knowledge and 
experience, and a degree of happiness easily 
obtained, which belong rather to this than to 
any previous age, Mr. Pinnock says in his 
preface ;— 





“Just as amateur theatricals are generally 
enjoyed most by those who take part in them. 
so notes of travel, such as mine, are perbaps of 
interest chiefly for those to whom they recall 
happy memories.” 


The comparison is apt. 
ever, further 


Mr. Pinnock is, how- 


“encouraged to believe that my jottings, in their 
collected form, may be welcomed by those personal 
friends and others who have read the extracts from 
them appearing from time to time in the public 
press during my absence.” 


Well, one is prepared to answer for the per- 
sonal friends. Such kindly reminiscent chat 
is bound to interest them. Also, there is 
another class that might be relied upon to enjoy 
Mr. Pinnock’s genial lucubrations, though the 
price of his book may prove prohibitive to 
many of its members. The intelligent and 
untravelled mechanic should find a book of 
this sort both interesting and useful. It is a 
gossipy record of an easy-going journey round 
the world, by way of the West Indies, San 
Francisco, Japan, Australia, India, and 
Africa. It is not a book for travellers. They 
would be annoyed by the author’s good- 
humoured platitudes. But for the untravelled 
here is a veritable mine of detail regarding a 
voyage embracing the principal ports of call 
in the world, and the record is written in 
a familiar, colloquial style. No detail is too 
minute or homely for Mr. Pinnock, and his 
high spirits are really infectious. His 
travelling companion was a lady, and she 
seems to have contributed largely to his 
enjoyment. The book has many illustrations. 
The author addresses a large audience, for his 
is the kindly average mind, but it is here 
brought to bear not upon what the kindly 
average mind knows already, but upon 
travel, upon the men, affairs, and institu- 
tions of outlying places; and the result 
should be both pleasing and instructive to 
his audience. 


In Further India, by Hugh Clifford, C.M.G. 
(Lawrence & Bullen), a volume of ‘‘ The Story 
of Exploration ”’ series, edited by Dr. J. Scott 
Keltie, Burma, Malaya, Siam, and Indo-China 
are included. The author complains that in 
comparison with other regions of the East they 
have suffered unmerited neglect by Europeans 
because of their geographical position, the 
fascination of India being on one side and 
that of China on the other. This is doubtless 
true, but scarcely remarkable, for travellers 
go first to the best places, leaving the less 
desirable to their successors. 

Mr. Clifford tells his story well, though 
occasionally without a clear sense of propor- 
tion—for example, when some half-dozen pages 
are devoted to quotations from Garnier’s 
tirades against England. We all know how 
perfidious she is, how she ruins every country 
over which she has power, howshe is execrated 
by her more virtuous neighbours, and how, 
sooner or later, her crimes will meet with the 
retribution they merit! All that may be 
taken for granted, and we prefer to be 
introduced to the gallant Frenchman’s ad- 
mirable work, and to Angkor, the ancient 
capital of Cambodia, of which the author 
says :— 

“Even more astonishing than the Titanic cha- 
racter of the ruins is the wealth of beautiful detail 
which they display. Almostevery individual stone 
is curiously carved. Statues of immense propor- 
tione, figures of Buddha, of giants and kings, of 
lions, dragons, and fabulous monsters abound. The 
bas-reliefs show processions of warriors mounted on 
birds, on horses, tigers, elephants, and on legend- 
ary animals, combats between the king of the apes 
and the king ef the angels, boats filled with long- 
bearded rowers some of them dressed inthe Chinese 
fashion, cockfights, women at play with their little 
ones, soldiers armed with bows, with javeling, sabres, 
and halberts, and innumerable other scenes. The 
men who wrought these carvings must have been 
possessed by a veritable passion for artistic present- 
ment, by a love of art for its own sake such as would 





seem to argue a degree of intellectual refinement 
which has no counterpart among the peoples of the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula in our own day.” 


And this wonderful place was deserted and 
in ruins when first discovered by Europeans 
in 1570, ‘‘as completely a monument of the 
prehistoric past as it is in our own day.’’ 
From the quotation it will be seen that 
the author can write clearly and _ well, 
yet there are passages to which that praise 
cannot be extended. Moreover, in 3 
work of this sort, such expressions as 
‘suffering badly from funk’’ are inappro- 
priate; and the inaccuracies of spelling, 
different modes being adopted in the text 
and on the map, and a reference to a 
map which is not in the book, all point to 
inefficient correction. Too much, no doubt, 
must not be expected at the price, but finish 
and accuracy in small matters are looked for 
in a series in any way connected with the 
Royal Geographical Society. It is difficult to 
do justice in brief space to a work extending 
over so large a field, but the book, written 
by one who has personal knowledge of part 
of the countries described, will be valuable 
both to those who desire general information, 
and to students. 


Sunny Sicily. By Mrs. Alec Tweedie. 
(Hutchinson.)—Mrs. Tweedie writes a kind of 
travel book that belongs essentially to our 
own time, and was unknown in the days of 
our fathers. It is a kind that is much appre- 
ciated by the supporters of the circulating 
libraries, for whose delectation it is, of course, 
intended. Such books are not meant for the 
Geographical Society or for the benefit of 
travellers. People who travelled probably 
always wrote like this, except when they 
happened to be genuine writers as well as 
wanderers; but they wrote letters to be read 
aloud and passed on from one group of rela- 
tives to another. It has been reserved for 
the present age to start the fashion of pub- 
lishing such lucubrations in portly volumes, 
with hundreds of photographs, and every 
aspect and circumstance of literary per- 
manence—except the essential thing that 
makes for permanence :— 


“*T would like to go to Sicily in January,’ re- 
marked Granny, one dismal winter’s day. 

“*¢ Sicily |’ I exclaimed amazed, knowing Granny’s 
horror of the sea. 

“© Yes, Sicily. I see there is a train direct from 
Paris to Palermo.’ 

‘“‘T looked up, eurprised. 

“* Yes, a train from Paris to Palermo,’ she con- 
tinued. ‘It is put on toa boat, and crosses the 
Straits of Messina in twenty minutes. | don’t mind 
doing a sea voyage like that, so I want you to come 
with me.’ 

‘* Accordingly, a few weeks later, I took the old 
lady, in holiday fettle, under my wing and escorted 
her to Sicily.” 


That is the genesis of this ‘‘ work of travel,” 
and the bulk of its first page. The author 
presently pleads for the same sort of con- 
venience in getting from London to Paris, 
without leaving a railway carriage. In Rome 
she presents a letter of introduction to our 
ambassador there; and, as a result, we learn 
of the labour and expense entailed by the 
proper upkeep of the lawn in the ambassa- 
dorial garden. And that is all with regard 
to Britain’s diplomatic representative in the 
capital which the author naturally calls “‘ The 
Eternal City.’’ That is typical of the rest of 
the book. And it is probably for such reasons 
that these books are popular in the circulating 
libraries. They do not suggest reflection; 
but they tell us about the tips paid to 
porters, the amenities of hotel life, and the 
casual events of the railway, the street, and 
the shop—the daily chitchat of holiday travel, 
from the average tourist’s point of view. 
This volume is full of photographs, admirably 
reproduced. There is nothing more to be 
said. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Pope Jacynth, and other Fantastic Tales. 
By Vernon Lee. (Grant Richards.)—The lady 
who writes under the pen-name of Vernon Lee 
has a well-defined literary personality ; and 
these tales are much what those familiar with 
her work might have expected from her. 
They belong to that order of tale which has 
affinities with the literary hybrid called prose- 
poetry—a form which betrays its hybrid nature 
by its sterility, its inability to beget vital 
literary offspring. The poetic affinities of 
that order of tale are specially evident in this— 
that instead of the treatment being a vehicle 
for the tale, the tale is a vehicle for the treat- 
ment. We are all familiar with such poems as 
the ‘ Isabella,’ where Boccaccio’s tale is retold 
merely to afford a theme for Keats’s luxuriant 
imagery and imagination. Any love-tale 
would have sufficed as well, but Keats hap- 
pened to choose this. Precisely the same is 
the function which the story subserves in such 
tales as these; just such its relative import- 
ance. It is an excuse for workmanship. The 
writer (it would seem) is not specially inter- 
ested in the story as a story; he sees in it an 
opportunity for his sense of arrangement and 
symmetry, his grace of narration—above all, 
for the display of his style. It is, of course, a 
legitimate branch of art—but about its value 
one may fairly debate. In its nature it is 
very self-conscious; its simplicity (when it is 
simple) is an elaborate simplicity ; and even 
its perfection is a frozen or carven per- 
fection. One may admire, but one is not 
moved. One may havea certain tepid pleasure, 
but one is scarcely interested. It seems to 
belong to the region of conscientious dilet- 
tantism, of refined trifling, and one views it as 
one views an object of virti. Such eclipse of 
matter by manner in a tale appears to require 
nothing less than the splendid compensations 
of poetry. 

Vernon Lee’s tales are a typical specimen of 
their class. She is too trained an artist for 
them to be less than artistic. Though they 
are called ‘‘ fantastic,’’ only two of them have 
the special quality which readers of stories 
usually associate with the adjective. The 
others would perhaps be better described by 
the term “fanciful.’’ Those two have the 
element of the supernatural. But in Vernon 
Lee’s style the supernatural loses all trace of 
weirdness. It remains simply exotic. ‘‘ Exotic”’ 
is, indeed, the very word to describe all these 
tales. The themes are chosen, with one ex- 
ception, from those mediseval legends which 
are the favoured treasure-house for all lovers 
of the exotic, and are handled in the style of 
cultured strangeness which we have learnt 
to expect in such réchauffés of medizeval 
imaginings. It is as different as possible from 
the spirit of the legends themselves ; but that 
contrast is part of the exotic effect at which 
the writers aim. 

It is on style, indeed, that we must chiefly 
dwell—for style is the most prominent fact in 
the book. It has the contrasts which we note 
between the spirit of the legends and their 
handling. An artful and conscious simplicity 
in manner and structure is combined with an 
ostentatious richness and research of diction. 
It is a style like enamels and mosaic in its 
sensuous and studious selection—a union of 
flamboyance and restraint, which would be 
flamboyant were the taste less sensitive, and 
would be restrained were the taste less sen- 
suous. It is a style which the example of 
Mr. Pater (to whose school it may be said to 
belong) has linked in memory with the spirit 
and suggestions of the Italian Renascence— 
an eclectic style which does not escape the 
peril of eclecticism—the lack of central flame, 
of the living spirit. It perfectly harmonizes 
‘with the treatment ; and the first two tales in 
particular are successful in their kind— 
curiously and artificially wrought productions 





of the decadent spirit at sedulous play. The 
last tale has another note—the satirical and 
ironic; very slight, it suggests that the writer 
might do well in this manner. But, as a 
whole, the book leaves the impression of culti- 
vated trifling. It is without the imaginative 
magic which might have lifted it into a higher 
region. 

Tur Essays on Home Subjects, by the late 
Marquess of Bute (Paisley, Gardner), reprinted, 
with the exception of a rectorial address, from 
the Scottish Review, confirm the public repu- 
tation gained by the late Lord Bute for anti- 
quarian research and for literary distinction. 
They are the studies of a learned man, and as 
such a credit to his order, in which facilities 
for idleness are very great. They cover, too, 
a wide field, and show his research on many 
topics. The first two essays are unfortunately 
antiquated, owing to recent publications. 
That on the old Celtic Latin hymns uses only 
the material published up to 1870, when the 
remainder of the Book of Hymnsin the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, had not ap- 
peared. Two years ago the whole book was 
edited by Drs. Bernard and Atkinson, with 
ample ecclesiological and linguistic knowledge, 
so that earlier essays may be neglected. So 
also on the life of St. Patrick earlier 
studies must all be recast since the researches 
of Profs. Zimmer and Bury. To turn to 
national subjects, the paper on the Scottish 
peerage will interesta small class greatly, but 
beyond it we can hardly expect much atten- 
tion for it. We have found here the only repre- 
hensible sentence in all the book. The author 
is comparing Presbyterian with Episcopalian 
services, and praises the greater scope for 
variety, &c., ‘‘ which a written form—and 
especially a particularly narrow and mono- 
tonous written form like the Book of Common 
Prayer—necessafily precludes.’’ This is an 
astonishing judgment, especially for one who 
must have known the Latin mass-book, from 
which the Book of Common Prayer is derived. 
The essay on Home Rule for Scotland is 
pectliarly sensible and practical, and if Home 
Rule is to have a trial, the present reviewer 
thinks that Scotland, and not Ireland, should 
be the first country to try it—not that success 
there would guarantee success in Ireland. 
For it is certain that the popular University 
system of Scotland would not bear introduction 
into Ireland without great mischief. The temper 
of the two nations, though so near in race, is 
widely contrasted. This, by the way, may 
qualify some of the excellent remarks on race 
which are made in a rectorial address, and 
which we commend to Mr. George Wyndham. 
It may be true, as King James VI. said, that 
every Scotchman, no matter what his creed, 
is always a Presbyterian. That is a matter 
of nation, and not of race, for the Celtic 
Irishman is never a Presbyterian. But was 
there ever so calm and almost frigid a rec- 
torial address? There is not one word to the 
audience of students, or, indeed, to any one, 
about the present interests of St. Andrews. 
It is all an archeological disquisition—as such, 
excellent and full of learning, but we might 
say of it, in the words of Bacon, ‘‘ Lumen 
siccum et aridum ingenia madida offendit 
et torret.’’ The article on the travels of 
St. Brendan is amusing, though here and 
there we find a sentence hard to understand. 


Mr. Frank BULiEn’s wide knowledge and 
ready pen make him one of the best of guides 
to Creatures of the Sea, the subject of a book 
just published by the Religious Tract Society. 
It is likely to stimulate devout thought by 
arousing wonder, which is more than can be 
said for many religious publications. The 
author disclaims any attempt at a rigidly 
scientific method of classification ; within the 
bounds of certain wide genera of ‘‘ sea-folk ’’ 
he discourses at will. He has the examples of 
Jefferies, Mr. Kipling, and others before him, 


: proper. 





and heessays to vivify the dry bones of ichthyo- 
logy by making his creatures live and, as far 
as may be, speak for themselves. 

No chapter is better, where all are good, than 
that which deals with the ‘ Autobiography of 
a Sperm Whale.’ We trace his career from 
his birth in the Indian Ocean near the Equator, 
where the sea was like warm milk, and he“ lay, 
the happiest of the happy,’’ by his mother’s 
side, to the day when—having had a life of full 
experience, including the peril when young of 
nearly being drowned by a cuttle-fish, the 
danger of being cut off by an iceberg when 
the school on one occasion travelled too far 
south, besides the attacks of man (now happily 
rare from the Cachalot’s point of view)—he 
concludes his story as chief of his race. 
The combat in which he is a victor and a 
parricide is Homeric in its detail. Other 
species of these great mammals are vividly 
described, asthe “‘ Right Whale,”’ bothnorthern 
and southern, whose habits are more phleg- 
matic and unwarlike, as consists with his 
mechanical and wonderful apparatus for 
leisurely feeding. We note that Mr. Bullen 
gives up the problem of what becomes of the 
Arctic whale in the winter. On the other 
hand, he asserts from ocular experience the 
fact of the thresher shark attacking ‘‘ Mysti- 
cetus.’’ Also, as evidence of the sailor’s care- 
lessness as a naturalist, he tells us that the 
sperm whale never, and the Balena australis 
hardly ever, cross the Antarctic circle, and 
yet expeditions have been sent out on mis- 
taken reports of the abundance of these 
varieties. Of other species the so-called 
humpback whale is notable for maternal affec- 
tion, which forms the basis of a graphic anec- 
dote. 

This pleasant trait also belongs to the ugly, 
but peaceful and very clever walrus. One 
is sorry that so estimable an animal should 
have been brought near extinction by the 
greed of man. But all the seals, his kindred, 
are a persecuted folk. Witness the story our 
author here tells of the sea-elephant hunt- 
ing in Kerguelenland and South Shetland. 
A miserable business he truly calls it. The 
men who faced these awful solitudes for six 
months of the year were rewarded for all 
their risks and hardships at the rate of teh 
shillings per week. As to the fur-seals, let us 
hear his just remonstrance :— 

“Lady, with the hundred-guinea seal-skin coat, 
know for a certainty that the men who looked death 
between the eyes, and brutalized themselves lower 
than the shark to wrench that coat of yours from 
its rightful owners, got less than a hundred pence 
for so doing. The bulk of that money went to city 
magnates and full-fed speculators, who never gave 
its origin a second thought.” 

He refers to Burn-Murdoch’s horror at 


‘“the newly-flayed seal lifting itself redly towards 


heaven in the glowing sunshine, as if asking its 
Maker why this thing should be.” 

This gentlest of creatures is furious in the 
breeding season, and throughout two strenuous 
months of love and war ‘‘never eats, never 
drinks, and never sleeps.’’ 

With the shark we come to the fishes 
Mr. Bullen has a good word even for 
the shark. She is the only fish, except the 
fresh-water stickleback, which has the parental 
instinct. In his story of the mother-shark he 
asseverates his certainty of the society and 
functions of the pilot-fish, a point which has 
been disputed. One would fain follow the 
author in his fascinating account of such 
tribes as the squid or cuttle, comprising the 
giants on whom the sperm whale browses; or 
the ‘‘ deep-sea nightmares,’’ some of which 
have been brought up by the Challenger from 
fifteen thousand feet; or of the king mackerel 
or albacore. We commend the outcome of so 
much sympathetic observation as an excel- 
lent study for the young, and an informing 
volume for the general reader. Mr. Theo. 
Carreras’s forty illustrations add much to the 
beauty of the book. 
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On the Study of Words. By R. C. Trench. 
(Routledge & Sons.) — Trench’s services to 
English philology as principal founder of the 
‘New English Dictionary’ make the republi- 
cation of his little treatise on ‘Words’ a 
pious office, the editorial portion of which 
Dr. Smythe Palmer has discharged with com- 
mendable judgment and ability. It is indeed, 
as our editor suggests, marvellous that, in 
a work composed in the infancy of English 
linguistic science, there should be so little 
to correct ; but Dr. Palmer should have given 
readers a general warning against the lecture 
‘On the Morality in Words,’ in which the 
learned prelate endeavours to extort evidence 
for religious ideas from etymology. For 
instance, pena=*‘ punishment’’ gave rise to 
our “ pain,’? because most punishment is pain, 
and not, as the Archbishop held, because pain 
is essentially punishment ; and it is more 
likely that ‘‘misers’’ got the name because 
most of them look wretched than from any 
feeling that avarice entails misery as its 
punishment. For the rest, the editor’s correc- 
tions in foot-notes of the author’s unavoidable 
errors furnish useful illustrations of the 
ingenious traps which language sets for its 
votaries. 


The Dictionary of Legal Quotations, by J. W. 
Norton-Kyshe (Sweet & Maxwell), isa collection 
of selected dicta of English judges upon various 
legal subjects. Though some of the remarks 
are interesting from an historical point of view, 
we cannot see that the volume will be of much 
use to the legal profession. The author has 
been careful not to include opinions of a con- 
tradictory character, but under the heading of 
* Law,’ Lord Ellenborough’s remark that ‘‘ The 
law of England is a law of liberty’’ is hardly 
consistent with the statement that ‘‘ Legality 
and oppression are not unknown to run hand 
in hand,’’ made by Lord Brampton. We agree 
with the author when he says that our modern 
legislators are not, as a body, particularly 
blessed with the power of repartee, and it is to 
be hoped that no one will compile a collection 
of the witticisms which fall from some of the 
present occupants of the Bench. They are 
really, for the most part, not worth printing, 
and do not reach the standard of ordinary 
professional humour, much less of a Westbury 
or a Bowen. 


WE congratulate Exeter College, Oxford, 
on the first two numbers of the Stapeldon 
Magazine, published by Mr. Blackwell, of 
Oxford, which is an enterprising record of 
the College life and thought. The name of the 
paper, we may add, recalls the founder of the 
College, a Bishop of Exeter, who was the 
maker of ‘‘ Stapeldone Halle,’’ as it was called 
in 1314. We remark that the College is strong 
on the literary and learned side. The numbers 
before us include an unpublished poem by 
William Morris and another from Mr. Noyes. 
It appears that the latest account of Oxford 
life, ‘Godfrey Marten, Undergraduate,’ by 
Charles Turley, author of an excellent school 
story, represents College life at Exeter some 
twenty years back. Reviews of books are 
included, and there are, of course, plentiful 
records of sport. The whole is so well done 
that the paper deserves a long life and an 
honourable place in the College Library. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN have added to their 
admirable ‘‘ Illustrated Pocket Classics for the 
Young’’ Westward Ho! and The Pathfinder, 
which should please many young folk. 


A DIFFERENT class, but an equally wide one, 
should appreciate London Lyrics, by Frederick 
Locker-Lampson, in the ‘‘ Golden Treasury ”’ 
series (same publishers). Mr. Austin Dobson 
is the ideal choice for an introducer to the 
volume, which is treated by him with grace and 
acuteness, 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Acts of the Apostles, edited by Rev. A. E. Hillard, 12mo, 2/ 
Book of Lay Sermons, by some Representative Local 
Preachers, edited by W. HE. Skinner, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Bourdillon (F.), Our Possessions, Second Series, 2/ net. 
Catholic Directory, 1905, er. 8vo, boards, 1/6 net. 
Parker (J.), The Epistles to the Colossians, Philemon, and 
the Thessalonians, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
True Story of the Babylonian Captivity, by Lumen, 5/ net. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Ashby (T.), Sixteenth-Century Drawings of Roman 
Buildings, Vol. 2, 4to, boards, 30/ net. 
Baldry (A. L.), The Wallace Collection at Hertford House, 
folio, 21/ net. 
Law (E ), Masterpieces of the Royal Gallery of Hampton 
Court, 4to, 3/6 net. 
Penrose’s Pictorial Annual, 1904-5: The Process Year-Book, 
edited by W. Gamble, roy. 8vo, 4/ net. 
Watts (G. F.), 4to, 3/6 
Wood (L, I.), Scottish Pewter-Ware and Pewterers, 15/ net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Bradley (A. C.), Shakspearean Tragedy : Lectures on Hamlet, 
Othello, King Lear, Macbeth, 8vo, 10/ net. 
Gale (Courtenay), Songs of Hope, 12mo, 2/6 net. 
Popular Ballads of the Olden Time, edited by F. Sidgwick, 
Second Series, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Roberts (C. G. D.), The Book of the Rose, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Rossetti (C. G ), The Months, 4to, 6/ net. 
Watson (W.), Poems, 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 9/ net. 
Political Economy. 
Carver (T. N.), The Distribution of Wealth, cr. 8vo, 6,6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Acland (J. E.), A Layman’s Life in the Days of the 
Tractarian Movement, cr. 8vo, 4/ net. 

D’Arblay (Madame), Diary and Letters, 1778-1840, edited by 
C. Barrett and Austin Dobson, Vol. 2, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Friedenwald (H.), The Declaration of Independence, 8/6 net. 
Philology. 

Moscow Expedition, edited by H. B. George, er. 8vo, 5/ 
Science, 
Freund (I.), The Study of Chemical Composition, 15/ net. 
Loney (S. L ), The Elements of Trigonometry, 12mo, 3/6 
Marshall (A.), The Trainers’ Anatomy, er. 8vo, 4/6 net. 
Miremond (Comte de), Popular Star Maps, 4to, 10/6 net. 
Juvenile Books, 
Jacberns (R.), Sunday Talis with Girls, er. Svo, 2/6 
General Literature. 
Boyle’s Court and County Guide, January, 1905, 5/ net. 
Burke (Sir B.), Peerage and Baronetage, 1905, edited by 
A. P. Burke, imp. 8vo, 42/ 
Campbell (R. J.) Birthday Book, compiled by M.A. Willis, 
12mo, 2/6 net. 
Dod's Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 1905, 10/6 
Karl (D.), Through Many Voices, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Everitt (N ), Told at Twilight, er. 8vo, 3/6 
House Annual, 1904, roy. 8vo, sewed, 5/ net. 
Hunter (R.), Poverty, cr. 8vo, 6/6 net. 
Mathiesons’ Handbook for Investors for 1905, 12mo, 2/6 net. 
Post Office London Directory, 1905, imp. 8vo, 32/ 
Sidgwick (H.), Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses, 10/ net. 
Walford’s County Families, 1905, imp. 8vo, 50/ 
Webster’s Royal Red Book, 1905, er. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Wynne (M.), Ronald Lindsay, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 


Gheorghiu (B.), Der Brief des Judas, 3m. 
——— (¥.), Jeremias Metrik, am Texte dargestellt, 
m. 80. 
Griinberg (P.), Spener als prakt. Theologe u. kirchl. Re- 
former, 4m. 60. 
Jagic (V.), Ein unedierter griechiecher Psalmenkommentar, 
5m, 70. 
Spabn (M.), Leo XIII, 4m. 
Wartburger (M.), Martin Luther, 1(m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Brueckner (A.), Anakalypteria, 4m. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Lothar (R.), Das deutsche Drama der Gegenwart, 10m. 
History and Biography. 
Friedensburg (W.), Cerbonio Besozzi: Chronik, 1548-63, 
2m. 90. 


m. 90. 
Ruville ‘(A. v.), William Pitt, Graf v. Chatham, 3 vols. 
24 


m. 
Simon (H.), Robert Owen, 7m. 
Wahl (A.), Vorgeschichte der franzisischen Revolution, 


Vol. 1, 7m. 
Philology. 
Christensen (H.), Das Alexanderlied Walters von ChAtillon, 


m. 
Holder (A.), Altceltischer Sprachschatz, Part 16, 8m. 








ANNE HATHAWAY'S KINDRED. 


THERE is a certain element of uncertainty 
in regard to Anne Hathaway’s descent, which 
students of Shakspeare’s life would like to have 
cleared up. The late Mr. Elton gave as a 
definite pronouncement that she could not be 
the daughter of Richard Hathaway, as has been 
generally believed, because there had been 
three legal decisions—in 33 Hen. VI., in 
42 Eliz.,and in 15 James I.—that ** Agnes ” and 
‘* Anne” are two distinct names, and not con- 
vertible. He further believed that she did not 
come from Shottery, because the members of 





the family who became trustees of New Place. 
in 1647 for the poet’s granddaughter came from 
Weston-super-Avon, and their children are 
acknowledged to be relations in the will of 
Lady Barnard. 

Now, as was stated in your recent review 
of the book, these decisions seem rather to 
point to a popular custom of confusing the two 
names. Every student of old wills and records. 
must have noted many examples of the different 
names having been applied to the same person 
at different times. My own opinion is that, 
even when christened Agnes or Annys, the 
shorter form Anne was often used as a diminu- 
tive or homely name, There are several 
examples, more or less clear, to be found among 
the Stratford-on-Avon records, of this laxity 
of custom. Since reading Mr. Elton’s book, f 
bethought myself of again analyzing the Strat- 
ford registers, to see if any other similar case 
could be found there. Laying aside the Anne 
Hathaway of Shottery who married William 
Wilson on January 17th, 1579, as unable to 
be classified in any category because of her 
age, I reckoned out all of the names of 
Anne or Agnes Hathaway born, married, or 
buried in the parish during the period from 
1558 to 1640, with a curious result. I found 
among the baptisms Anne, 1577 ; Annys, 1583 ; 
Anne, 1617; Anne, 1625—i.e., on October 16th, 
1575, Thomas Hathaway married Margaret 
Smith, and it was evidently their child Anne 
who was baptized September 29th, 1577, 
‘daughter to Thomas Hathaway.” It is 
probable this is the Anne buried September 5th, 
1600, as “‘daughter of Margaret Hathaway, 
who was herself buried two days later. “ Annys, 
daughter to Bartholomew Hathaway, was bap- 
tized January 4th, 1583.” If we for the time 
being follow the prevalent opinion concerning 
Mrs. Shakespeare, this Bartholomew would be 
her brother, and this ‘‘ Annys” her niece, very 
probably named after her newly married aunt, 
by the name she had received in her father’s 
will, and probably at her unrecorded baptism. 
This is at least a fact—that there is no further 
trace of Annys Hathaway, either among the 
marriages or burials. But there is an ‘* Anne” 
too many. 

‘“*Anne, daughter of John Hathaway, of 
Shottery, was baptized on November 23rd, 
1617”; and ‘‘ Anne, daughter of Thomas, bap- 
tized on August 31st, 1625,” seems to have 
been buried on December 20th of the same 
year. The two complementary entries are 
among the marriages: ‘‘ Richard Edwards to 
Anne Hathaway, January 14th, 1609,” and 
‘* William Bradford to Anne Hathaway, June 
18th, 1639.” It is reasonable to suppose that 
the later entry refers to the Anne baptized in 
1617; and there is no baptized maiden to fit 
into the marriage of Richard Edwards except 
the ‘“‘Annys” daughter of Bartholomew. 
am aware that this is not strictly proved, but 
the probabilities are very much in favour of the 
supposition. If so, it strengthens my opinion 
that, in this family at least, the longer baptismal 
name Annys was, in common use, shortened to 
Anne. 

In regard to the Hathaways, supposed by 
Mr. Elton to have come from Weston-super- 
Avon, I have gone through the Subsidy Rolls 
from 36 Henry VIII. to 1 Car. I. without 
finding any mention of the name at Weston. 
The nearest home of the Hathaways in 
Gloucestershire is at Bleddington, where I 
found, 4 & 5 Philip & Mary, Robert Hathaway 
assessed upon (gocds) 8/.; 13 Eliz., Robert 
upon (goods) 7/. ; 35 Eliz., William Hathaway 
upon 3l. goods; and Katharine Hathaway, 
widow, upon 4/., as also in 40 Eliz. A Simon 
Hathaway was assessed on 4J., 20 James l., 
and upon 3/., 4 Car. I. At the same time in 
Warwickshire, 14 & 15 Hen. VIII., a Thomas 
Hathaway was assessed in Offchurch on goods 
3l.; and in 3 Ed. VI. a Simon Hathaway 
of Loxley was assessed on 10/., and a John 
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Hathaway in Old Stratford on 10/. In the 
Warwickshire Survey, Philip & Mary, it is 
stated that John Hathaway held part of a 
property at Shottery called Hewlands by copy 
of Court Roll dated April 20th, 1542. He was 
probably Anne Hathaway’s grandfather; at 
least it hardly seems reasonable to go to seek 
for relatives out of the parish and the county, 
when they could be found on the spot. If at 
Weston at the time of the marriage, they did 
not rise above the assessor’s horizon. 

The other points which strengthen the 
‘received opinion,” as against Mr. Elton’s, 
may be shortly noted. In the marriage bond 
Anne Hathaway is entered as ‘‘ of Stratford,” 
which would be correct if used of Shottery, 
but which could not be used of Weston, nor of 
Bleddington. 

The Richard Hathaway of Shottery (sup- 
posed to be her father) was befriended by John 
Shakspeare, in 1566, in a way which showed 
acquaintanceship and interest, by standing 
surety forhim. This Richard made his will on 
September Ist, 1581, leaving his daughter 
Agnes a small marriage portion. Fulk Sandells 
and John Richardson, the one the supervisor, 
the other the witness to the will, were the 
securities for the marriage bond, and they 
sealed it, not with their own seal, but the seal 
of R. H. Further, Richard Hathaway men- 
tions in his will ‘‘Thomas Whittington of 
Shottery, his shepherd.” This man died in 
1601, and left by will to the poor ‘‘ thirty 
shillings which is in the hand of Mrs. Anne 
Shaxspere, wyfe unto Mr. Wylliam Shaxpere, 
and is debt due unto me.” It was a common 
custom for richer people at that time, when 
there were no banks, to keep the money of 
their poorer friends or dependents for safety. 
Lastly, Dr. John Hall was appointed trustee 
and guardian to Bartholomew MHathaway’s 
children, and took an amount of trouble for 
them, after their father’s death, which could 
hardly be expected of anybody not a relative 
or connexion, 

Shottery was so near the Warwickshire side 
of Weston-upon-Avon that an outlying field or 
house might well have given the later Hatha- 
ways that local address, even if they had not 
altogether migrated thither. 

We have seen that the marriage of no “ Agnes 
Hathaway” is mentioned in the Stratford 
register suitable either to the daughter of 
Richard, or the daughter of Bartholomew ; 
and if the same may be said of ‘‘ Anne,” 
we have at least the “Anne” of the mar- 
riage bond. No ‘‘Agnes” at all was buried. 
All things considered, therefore, the opinion 
that this ‘‘ Anne” was the ‘‘Agnes”’ daughter of 
Richard, of Shottery, has much more weighty 
support than that of any other suggestion that 
has been brought forward as yet. 

CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STopzs, 








THE HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 


THe Head Masters’ Conference met this year 
on December 22nd and 23rd at Christ’s Hospital, 
Horsham. Over a hundred head and assistant 
masters had accepted the invitation to be 
present, but frost and fog together prevented 
several from starting on long journeys from the 
North or West ; and those that manfully fought 
their way through were, owing to climatic con- 
ditions, hardly able to see as a whole the spacious 
new home of an ancient school. Business was 
opened by the Rev. H. A. P. Sawyer (St. Bees), 
who asked the Conference to pledge itself to 
support the education authority in its policy 
of sending intending elementary teachers to 
secondary schools in lieu of pupil -teacher 
centres. These should come to secondary 
schools at twelve or thirteen, and should from 
the first receive the same education as those 
who were intended for other professions. The 
Rev. R. D. Swallow (Chigwell), while fully 





agreeing with this, thought that something more 
was wanted, namely, that as many recruits as 
possible for teacherships in public elementary 
schools should be obtained from the ranks of 
ordinary pupils of secondary schools. To raise 
the standard of teaching in elementary schools, 
they must send them boys and girls who had 
not come to them originally earmarked as 
pupil teachers. The Conference did not regard 
these points as contentious, but passed Mr. 
Sawyer’s motion as amended by Mr. Swallow, 
and gave instructions that a sub-committee 
should be appointed to consider the question in 
its application to schools represented on the 
Conference. Dr. Fiecker (Dean Close, Chelten- 
ham) then introduced the subject of the pro- 
posed scheme of the Consultative Committee for 
secondary school certificates, but the further the 
discussion advanced the clearer it became that 
members were not prepared to give an opinion 
on the details of the scheme. The mover asked 
the Conference to support the opinion (1) that, 
in order to make the certificates more uniform 
and authoritative, the ultimate responsibility 
of examination and award should rest with a 
central and thoroughly representative council ; 
and (2) that the utility of the scheme would be 
considerably impaired if the various professional 
bodies at present holding preliminary examina- 
tions did not consent either to alter or abandon 
those examinations or to modify their schemes 
of recognized ‘‘equivalents.” Mr. E. Houghton 
(St. Edmund’s, Canterbury), by moving an 
amendment, tried to give definiteness to the 
debate, and asked for general approval of 
clauses 1 to 7 of the Consultative Committee’s 
scheme; but the united opinions of the 
head masters of Shrewsbury, Rugby, and 
Haileybury that the Conference was not 
in a position at once to arrive at an 
opinion worth having helped to shelve the 
question, which, by a motion of Mr. Swallow, 
seconded by Dr. Rouse, was referred to the 
Committee with a request that prompt action 
should be taken in the matter. It was decided 
to obtain in writing the opinion of every member 
of the Conference upon the scheme of the Con- 
sultative Committee. 

The subject of school cadet corps then gave 
rise to a good debate. The Rev. R. Water- 
field (Cheltenham College) moved “That it is 
desirable to consider the advisability and the 
feasibility of making membership of the cadet 
corps compulsory on boys at the public schools, 
and of making common cause for the promotion 
of that object.” He was strongly supported by 
the Rev. W. C. Compton (Dover) and the Rev. 
C. Eppstein (Reading). It was urged that boys 
should be taught that they owe something to 
the empire, and that it was a patriotic duty to 
join the cadet corps. Membership should not 
be dependent on the popularity of the officer for 
the time being. Compulsion had been tried at 
Reading, and the result had far surpassed expec- 
tations. Discipline was now easier to maintain, 
and the expense had decreased : certain difticul- 
ties of time-table had vanished, and the effect 
on the whole tone of the school had been good. 
The first to argue on the other side was Dr. W. T. 
Barber (Leys, Cambridge), who sent a letter 
deprecating compulsion. If the corps were 
made compulsory for everybody, one would lose 
the value of the volunteer and lower the tone 
of effectiveness. Mr. King (Bedford) saw dift- 
culties in the way of compulsion: in many 
schools it is virtually impossible to get any 
firing at all. He moved, therefore, to alter the 
words ‘‘*membership of the cadet corps” to 
‘¢ drill and training in the use of arms.” Dr. 
Rendall (Charterhouse) followed with a strong 
speech against compulsion, in which he urged 
that boys naturally and properly love organiza- 
tions they themselves manage, rather than such 
as are imposed on them from above. Finally the 
Conference, with three dissentients, agreed to 


Mr. Waterfield’s motion,as amended by Messrs. 


Swallow and King, ‘That it is desirable for 





the Committee to consider the feasibility of 
making drill and training in the use of arms 
compulsory on boys at the public schools,” 

The proposal of the Cambridge Syndi- 
cate to exempt candidates for the Previous 
Examination from Greek was next attacked by 
the Rev. and Hon. E. Lyttelton (Haileybury). 
The proposal was in effect that French or German 
should be allowed as a substitute for one of the 
classical languages, a proposal which affected 
pass men as well as honour men. The result 
would be that the number of boys taking 
advantage of the relaxation would increase from 
year to year, till at last the study of Greek 
would be confined to a very small minority. 
Such relaxation would inevitably lead a great 
deal further. Besides, no fair substitute for 
Greek had yet been devised. If a boy has no 
linguistic capacity at all, what was the point of 
substituting another language for Greek? The 
proper alternative was something like handicraft 
or science, which would develope the brain 
through an entirely different channel. In the 
long run very few boys were excluded from the 
university because of the knowledge of Greek 
demanded. Dr. James (Rugby) was alarmed at 
the rapidity with which Greek is being dropped 
at preparatory schools, and determined to resist 
such proposals with the whole of his power. 
The Cambridge Syndicate found their cham- 
pions in the head masters of Giggleswick, 
Elizabeth College (Guernsey), and Coventry, 
but Mr. Lyttelton’s motion was finally carried 
by 21 votes to 8. 

The Rev. H. A. Dalton next moved ‘* That 
this Conference hopes that the scheme for 
qualifying certificates in the examinations for 
Woolwich and Sandhurst will be so amended as 
to encourage the study of Latin.” He urged 
that a training at least in Latin was an essential 
part of a really liberal education, and he 
hoped that some change in the examination 
might yet be secured, especially as there did 
not seem to be any difliculty in changing 
army examinations at intervals of six months. 
Dr. Rendall also protested strongly against the 
scheme of certificates which had been hurriedly 
thrust upon the schools. It was an instance of 
the irresponsible action which is still permissible 
in the field of education. It is obvious that 
army candidates should not be isolated as 
regards curriculum from other schoolboys who 
are going forward to universities or professions. 
The motion was carried nem. con., and the Com- 
mittee was requested to make a strong repre- 
sentation on the subject to the War Office. A 
resolution asking for a consideration by the 
Committee (of the Conference) of the Board 
of Education’s syllabus on English literature 
teaching was agreed to without discussion. A 
resolution in favour of limiting the practice at 
Bisley for the Ashburton Shield Competition 
was finally dropped because it was found that 
schools were placed in such very different cir- 
cumstances that no principle of conducting the 
practice could be devised which would not do 
injustice to many schools concerned. The pre- 
ceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to 
the chairman, the Rev. A. W. Upcott, head 
master of Christ’s Hospital, and his staff for 
their hospitality. 








THE BOOK SALES OF 1904. 
I 


Ir cannot be said that the book sales of this 
year have been favourable to sellers, so far as 
the prices realized at auction are concerned, 
though the usual exceptions have to be made in 
respect of very rare volumes ; those which, for 
one reason or another, are invested with a 
special interest ; and exceptionally fine copies 
of modern books favoured by collectors. Some 
classes of books, in demand but a short time 
ago, have been gradually losing their hold 
in ordinary circumstances, though they seem 
to be maintaining their position when the 
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‘circumstances are favourable. These are ex- 
trinsic, and have more to do with condition 
than anything else. It is to be noticed in this 
connexion that books which are in greaterdemand 
at one time than another do not suddenly go out 
of fashion without warning. Provided there is 
ample room for choice, inferior copies are the 
first to suffer, then follow those of average 
quality, while the comparatively few examples 
that come nearest perfection may conceivably 
hold their own for years to come. The 
family Bible of Burns, recently bought by 
Mr. Quaritch, and now restored to Scotland, 
affords an instance, though an extreme one, of 
a book possessing a special interest ; while Fiist 
& Schoeffer’s Latin Psalter of 1459, commented 
upon at length in the Atheneum of 
November 26th last, is a representative book of 
exceptional rarity and importance. Volumes 
of this unusual character occupy a position 
that can only be described as unique, and are 
wholly uninfluenced by the ups and downs 
of the book-market. As time goes on, other 
books now scarce enough, but still to be met 
‘with every now and then, must become, so far 
as personal possession is concerned, dead to 
the bookman. Many early editions of the 
British classics—plays and poems especially— 
masterpieces of the early printers, very old 
illustrated books and the like, are fast passing 
‘into the public libraries not of this country 
only, but also of the world, and thence, of 
course, they never emerge. The only con- 
solation is that they are safer there than they 
otherwise would be. The cost of the ‘‘surviving” 
copies becomes greater every year. Generally, 
hhowever, the seller of books has not had 
a good time of late. His unfortanate position 
is reflected in the general average, which now 
stands much lower than it has done at any time 
during the past seven years, if the depressed 
period of the Boer war is left out of the calcula- 
tion. It was hoped that the present season, 
‘which commenced in October last, might help 
matters appreciably; but so far it has failed 
to do this. If anything, the recent sales that 
have taken place are better for the book-hunter 
than ever, and, on the whole, it may be said 
with every confidence that he might form a 
really good and useful library for little more 
than half of what he would have had to pay for 
it three or four years ago. But he must, if he 
would do that, pin his faith to ordinary but 
good editions of the best authors, leaving 
curiosities alone. 

Tt is very unlikely that this state of things 
will continue for long, and the present would 
appear to be an excellent time for making 
the most of an opportunity that may not occur 
again. Furthermore, collectors have, for some 
time past, been gradually changing their ground. 
For instance, the Kelmscott Press, once their 
delight, ceases to attract in a similar degree, 
and the ‘*‘ Badminton Library” is in as bad a 
‘position or worse. Many other books, also 
of excellent quality, have fallen away un- 
accountably, either singly or in the series, or 
both. Many people would doubtless like to 
know what the collector may be pleased to do 
next ; but even he could not make that plain, 
for he moves, so to speak, in bulk, and has no 
power in himself to get up a flair. He can 
hardly do better than turn his attention to the 
really good editions of the best authors of 
which I have spoken, for books of this high 
order have a stability that is only very occa- 
sionally affected, as it were by accident, and, in 
the long run, hold their own, irrespective of any 
change in fashion. They naturally become 





scarcer as they grow older, and many of them | 
are as yet young. That, no doubt, is the 


reason why they are, for the most part, 


not difficult to procure at a reasonable price, | 


as the records of sales that have recently taken | 


place abundantly prove. Some have, however, 
greatly advanced in price, and to my mind these 
are as straws that show from what direction the 


wind has already begun to blow. Should a 
universal demand arise on the part of book 
collectors and others for good editions, in contra- 
distinction to, but not necessarily excluding, 
those which are merely rare, an immense 
impetus would be given to all branches of the 
trade connected with books. 

The first sale of the year was held by Messrs. 
Hodgson on January 14th. It proved to be of 
excellent quality. The first series of ‘ Tales of 
my Landlord,’ 4 vols., 1816, in the original 
grey boards, realized 1011., a price that 
dropped in July to 75l. It is worthy of note 
that the fourth series, 4 vols., 1832, also in 
boards, brought just 12s, The first series is, 
of course, the scarce one. The feature of 
this sale was, however, a number of Blake's 
works. A coloured copy of ‘America,’ 1793, 
brought 207]. (Earl of Crewe, 2951., March, 
1903); ‘The Song of Los,’ 1795, two plates 
missing, 1441. (ibid., 1741.) ; ‘Europe,’ 1794, 
frontispiece, title-page, and three of the plates 
only, 80I. (ibid., all the 17 plates, 203/.). The 
frontispiece to ‘America,’ presented by Blake 
to Benjamin West, alone realized 201. 5s., and a 
number of single prints equally high prices. 
The library of the late Mr. James Cawthorne 
and other properties sold about the same time 
were of little importance. Shelley’s ‘Queen 
Mab,’ 1813, with the last leaf intact, brought 
261. 10s. (morocco), and that curious and little- 
known book ‘The Ephemerides of Phialo,’ 
1579, 111. (morocco extra); Stephen Gosson, 
who wrote it, hated players, jesters, pipers, and 
poets, classing them all as ‘‘Caterpillars of a 
Commonwealth,” and yet he was a poet himself, 
of a sort. On January 25th the celebrated 
Milton manuscript was withdrawn at Sotheby’s, 
the highest bid being 4,750/. The catalogue 
gave its history as set forth in a letter from 
Jacob Tonson to his nephew, written in 1731, 
and its pedigree is unimpeachable. I have set 
out Tonson’s letter fully in ‘Book - Prices 
Current,’ pp. 209 et seg., as it is of great 
importance and interest. The manuscript 
and letter were afterwards disposed of pri- 
vately to a well-known Transatlantic collector. 

A number of books from the library of the 
late Mr. Henry Chandos Pole Gell realized 
some 1,3701. on February Ist, the amount 
being spread very evenly over the catalogue. 
Jane Austen’s ‘ Mansfield Park,’ 3 vols., 1814, 
though a library copy, brought 18/. 10s. (original 
boards, damaged); Fitzherbert’s ‘Booke of 
Husbandry,’ 1573, and some other scarce pieces 
in one volume, 15l. (original calf); the first 
complete edition of Bacon’s ‘ Essayes,’ with the 
blank for Al, 1625, 161. 5s. (original limp 
vellum); Nicholas Breton’s ‘A Poste with a 
Packet of Madde Letters,’ 1609, 197. (uncut) ; 
and a portion of the first English transla- 
tion of ‘Don Quixote,’ 1620, 27/. 5s. (original 
limp vellum, the frontispiece in unusually good 
condition). This consisted of the second part 
only, the first having appeared in 1612. The 
first edition of the first part, printed at Madrid 
in 1605, realized 94]. in June (contemporary 
vellum, not a very good copy). Mr. Gell’s 
library contained a large number of seventeenth- 
century newspapers, and soarce tracts and 
broadsides, which, being bound up, many pieces 
to the volume, cannot very well be commented 
upon. There were also a number of ‘Statuta,’ 
one volume comprising the Statutes from 
1 Edward III. to 22 Edward IV., with index, 
realizing as much as 223/. This volume, bought 
by Messrs. Pickering & Chatto, was printed 
by Machlinia, one of Caxton’s assistants, about 
the year 1482, and, like all other English 
books of the period, is extremely rare. On 
February 2nd and following day Messrs. Sotheby 
disposed of a number of books derived from a 
variety of sources. Audubon’s ‘Birds of 
America,’ 7 vols., 1856, made 22l. 15s. (half- 
morocco), and Mr. Fletcher’s ‘English and 
Foreign Bookbindings,’ 2 vols., 1895-6, 51. 5s., 
mentioned here specially as having shown a 





remarkably bold front to the depressing in. 
fluences of the last twelve months. These books 
are scarce now; some day they will be more go, 
Regnault’s 4to Book of Hours, according to 
the Salisbury ritual, 1536, ‘‘die vero xxv Maii” 
(1535 on title), sold for 601. at this same sale 
(several leaves repaired), and two English 
Primers, printed about 1537 and in 1545, 251. and 
381. respectively. The portion of the library of 
the late Mr. William Spottiswoode, President 
of the Royal Society, sold on February 10th, 
consisted mainly of scientific works and abstruse 
mathematical treatises in English, French, and 
German. About 765/. was realized for 292 lots 
in the catalogue. About this time the sales 
can only be described as ‘‘ flat.” Some good 
books made their appearance, it is true, but 
they were literally pushed aside by a multitude 
of a very ordinary character, and prices fell all 
round. De Foe’s ‘Moll Flanders,’ 1721, sold 
for 191. (calf extra), but ought to have realized 
more ; Rowlandson’s ‘ Loyal Volunteers,’ n.d. 
(1799), made 231. 10s., a fair price in the cir- 
cumstances ; a copy of the first issue of ‘ Gul- 
liver’s Travels,’ 2 vols., 1726, with the separate 
titles and pagination to the different parts, 
111. 10s, (morocco extra) ; and the original four 
parts of The Germ, surprisingly clean, but 
genuine, 30. (half bound). It was found on 
collation that several wrappers were missing, 
and the book being returned on that account, 
the item realized 27]. 10s. in March. The 
owner thought he ought to have got more, 
Mr. Anford Proud’s library of angling books, 
sold on the 27th, suffered somewhat from 
the prevailing depression, and, but for the 
Rev. J. F. Bullock’s library, February would 
have closed badly indeed. This collection, 
not very extensive, but good of its kind, 
contained some valuable theological works, 
eg., the ‘Enchiridion’ of Erasmus, probably 
translated by Tyndale, and printed by Wyn- 
kyn de Worde in 1533, 231. (old English calf) ; 
the ‘Enchiridion ad usum Sarum,’ printed 
upon vellum by Kerver at Paris in 1528, 24mo, 
601. (morocco extra with clasp, some pages 
cut into) ; Hardouyn’s ‘ Hour Book’ (Calendar, 
1516-30), 541. (contemporary French binding, 
clasps); and the ‘ Manuale,’ printed at Paris by 
Byrckman in 1515, small folio, 50). (modern 
calf antique, not a good copy). A number of 
Missals also brought good prices, and some 
Primers. An uncommon edition of the first 
Prayer Book of Edward VI. realized 77. 
(modern morocco extra, wormed). The title- 
page of this copy had March, 1549, as the date 
of publication, whereas the imprint on the 
reverse of the last leaf hadJune. The second 
Prayer Book of the same reign, no date, but 
printed by Whitchurche about 1552, brought 
201. (modern morocco, two leaves in facsimile, 
others repaired). 

March opened with the sale of Sir Thomas 
Brodie’s library, which has been removed from 
Idvies, in Scotland. The total amount realized 
was 3,286/. The amounts were, however, spread 
very evenly over the catalogue, few high prices 
being obtained. The first edition of Blome’s 
* Gentleman’s Recreation,’ 1686, sold for 131. 5s. 
(morocco extra); the first English translation 
of the second part of the ‘Decameron,’ with a 
later edition of the first part, 2 vols. bound 
together in morocco, super-extra, 1625-20, 291. ; 
the celebrated ‘ Hypnerotomachia ’ of 1499, 81I. 
(morocco, seven extracuts inserted); and De Foe’s 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ the ‘Farther Adventures,’ 
and the ‘Serious Reflections,’ all original edi- 
tions, 1719-20, 1761. (morocco extra, wanted 
four pages of advertisements in vol. i.). ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe’ and the ‘ Farther Adventures’ sold 
again on December 7th for 1211. (old calf, 
frontispiece to vol. i. missing). Holland's 
* Herwologia Anglica,’ 1620, said to be the first 
book containing a regular series of English por- 
traits, brought 18]. (morocco extra) ; Sandford’s 
‘Coronation of James II.,’ on large paper, 
1687, folio, 281. (contemporary morocco); ‘ The 
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XIII. Bukes of Eneados,’ which the Bishop of 
Dunkeld translated in 1553, 351. 10s. (modern 
calf); and Westmacott’s ‘English Spy,’ 2 vols., 
1825-6, 201. (mottled calf extra); this work has 
fallen upon evil days, though a copy in the 
original boards realized 55/. in March. In 
April the two volumes in half-russia actually 
sold at Christie’s for 10/., a second copy, in calf 
extra by Riviére, bringing 91. 15s.; there does 
not appear to have been anything wrong with 
either of these copies. Sir Thomas Brodie had 
the late Mr. F. S. Ellis’s copy of Shakspeare’s 
First Folio of 1623, which at his sale brought 
971. That was in 1885, and now the same book 
realized 465]. ; several leaves were in facsimile, 
a number restored, and about two hundred had 
new margins, so that the copy was very far 
from being immaculate. The price paid was, 
of course, a low one for a First Folio, though it 
shows an immense advance on that of twenty 
years ago. J. HerBert SLATER. 








THE ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual volume of this Society’s Trans- 
actions has been generally recognized of late 
years as a valuable source of information. The 
Council of the Society is evidently aware of 
the service which may be rendered to the cause 
of historical study by a learned body which can 
discover new ability, or can at least undertake 
the production of researches which otherwise 
would probably remain unpublished. Doubt- 
less, the exercise of this useful mission involves 
some sacrifices, for original research has not 
the same attractions for ourselves that it seems 
to possess in the case of foreign scholars. This 
disinclination to study the true sources of our 
own national history in a methodical fashion is 
frequently coupled with a tendency to study, 
with more zeal than discretion, the history of 
other nations. It need scarcely be said that 
the study of universal history constitutes in 
itself an admirable, if not a necessary exercise, 
but it is only in very rare cases that it can be 
dignified, in this country, with the title of 
“research.” Apart from this consideration, 
however, it must be evident that, in the 
present day, it is only with the support of 
the Government or the learned societies that 
researches of a certain character can be profitably 
carried out. It is already a familiar cause of 
complaint that even these subsidized under- 
takings are wholly inadequate for our modern 
requirements, and it would be a matter of 
regret if scholars were diverted from the 
laborious study of national history to the 
dissemination of academic essays of a cosmo- 

olitan nature. The result might well 

e that the exposition of the sources of 
our history would be wholly left to the 
heuristic genius of the German or American 
scholar, while our own historians toyed with 
the forinsec problems of Western civilization, 
which are already in good hands. At the same 
time the general progress of historical study 
naturally lies within the sphere of interest of a 
Royal Society. In his excellent presidential 
address Dr. Prothero makes some pertinent 
remarks on the neglect of the study of modern 
European history in British universities and 
schools. This he regards as a singular instance 
of political unwisdom in the case of a people 
““which having, probably, more points of contact 
with other powers than any other power in the 
world, yet neglects to acquaint itself with the 
events and conditions which have made its 
neighbours what they are.’”? Here, then, our 
attention is called to another shortcoming in 
our historical method. In this case, however, 
the reluctance of our own writers to treat the 
history of the last century seriously is far more 
excusable. The modern archives of the State 
which, with important exceptions and reserva- 
tions, are opened to privileged students, cannot 
be regarded as exhaustive sources of informa- 





tion, whilst their study demands a technical 
knowledge which few have the patience to 
acquire. The true remedy for this state of 
things is one which the learned societies them- 
selves are able to apply. Itis only by means of 
the arduous research work accomplished in the 
present generation that we are beginning to 
perfect our sum of knowledge of the early and 
middle periods of our history. Hitherto 
we have left the later period virtually un- 
touched, and here research, and especially 
analysis, must precede any useful attempt 
to write the final history of national 
events or of international policy since the 
Napoleonic era, or, for that matter, since the 
restoration of the monarchy in 1660. If Dr. 
Prothero’s pointed observations on the neglect 
of our modern archives have the desired effect, 
historical students will have cause to be grate- 
ful for his timely intervention. Indeed, since 
this address was actually delivered, the test of 
efficiency has been suddenly applied by the 
proposal to found an important Chair of Colonial 
History. In this connexion there is probably 
no graduate of an English university qualified 
by his knowledge of the sources to deal with 
every aspect of the subject, and it would seem 
that students must wait once more till another 
American scholar (Prof. Andrews) has completed 
his promised ‘Guide’ to the contents of our 
earliest colonial archives. 

The present volume of Transactions does, 
indeed, contain a most useful contribution 
by Col. E. M. Lloyd for the elucidation of the 
attitude of this country towards the revolu- 
tionary movement in South America. Many 
volumes of State Papers will, however, need 
to be published before the tortuous policy of 
the several powers interested in those 
events can be clearly revealed. The remaining 
papers, with one exception, are in the nature 
of special studies of certain episodes of English 
history. The exception in question is the 
Society’s prize essay on the trite subject of the 
Balance of European Power in the seventeenth 
century, which, with its inevitable references to 
compilations which are chiefly at second hand, 
seems somewhat out of place in a collection of 
this quality. Of the others, the studies by Mr. 
G. J. Turner on ‘The Minority of Henry IIL,’ 
by Prof. Gay (Harvard) on ‘The Inquisitions 
of Depopulation, 1607,’ and by Miss Rose 
Graham on the finance of a Yorkshire priory in 
the thirteenth century, are of exceptional value. 
An essay on ‘The Holy Maid of Kent’ is only 
noticeable for the use that may be made of 
local archeology for the solution of historical 
problems. Dr. James Gairdner and Mr. Leadam 
conduct a learned disputation upon an obscure 
incident of the reign of Henry VII., and as an 
object-lesson in the study of historical minutiz 
this friendly encounter between learned 
specialists is worth following. An excellent 
index makes the varied contents of the volume 
and its solid value easily apparent. 





Hiterary Gossip. 


In reply to numerous friends who are 
asking concerning a memorial volume of 
the late Norman Maccoll, we may say 
that such papers and letters as have been 
left will be placed in the hands of Mr. 
John C. Francis for publication, should they 
be sufficient and suitable for that purpose. 





Messrs. Loneman announce that they 
will publish early in January a cheap edi- 
tion of ‘The American Revolution,’ by the | 
Right Hon. Sir George O. Trevelyan. It | 
will be issued in three volumes, crown 8vo. | 
Vol. i., which was originally published as | 
part i., has been largely rearranged, care- | 
fully revised, and in places rewritten. A new 


preface and a portrait of the author will 
also appear in this edition. 

Messrs. Macurttan & Co. will publish 
in January a volume of Sociological Papers, 
containing principally the papers read 
before the Sociological Society during its- 
first session this year, together with reports: 
of the discussions that followed some of 
them. The subjects include :—1. ‘ The 
History and Methodology of Sociology,’ 
represented by papers by Prof. Durkheim 
and Mr. VY. YV. Branford; 2. ‘ Pioneer 
Researches in Borderland Problems,’ by 
Dr. Westermarck and Mr. P. H. Mann; 
3. ‘Applied Sociology,’ by Mr. Francis 
Galton and Prof. Patrick Geddes. Mr. 
James Bryce’s address, given at the opening 
meeting of the Society, serves as an intro- 
duction to the volume. 

Tue Annual General Meeting of the 
Scottish Text Society was held in Edinburgh 
last week under the presidency of Mr. 
J. Hepburn Millar. The report stated 
that the second volume of Bellenden’s 
‘Livy,’ due for 1902-3, had been delayed, 
partly by the discovery of important frag- 
ments in the British Museum which it had 
been decided to add to the volume. The 
Society’s works for 1903-4 are the third 
volume of Dr. Law’s edition of Nisbet’s 
recension of the New Testament, and 
vol. iii. (vol. ii. of text) of Mr. Amours’s 
edition of Wyntoun. The latter will be 
ready early in January. Tributes were 
paid in the report to the memory of Dr. 
Law, Lord Melville, and Dr. Thomas 
Dickson. 

Tue Council of the Royal Historica} 
Society have accepted a proposal by Mr. 
8S. Armitage - Smith, formerly of New 
College, Oxford, the author of the recent 
important ‘ Life of John of Gaunt,’ to edit 
the ‘ Register of John of Gaunt,’ amongst 
the Duchy of Lancaster Records, for the 
Society’s Camden Series. The cost of 
transcribing the MS8S., amounting to a 
very considerable sum, has been generously 
defrayed by a private donor. 

In connexion with the recent visit of the 
King and Queen of Portugal, it is interest- 
ing to learn that two post-graduate students 
of the School of Economics in the Univer- 
sity of London have submitted, as subjects 
for their Doctoral theses, ‘The Commercial 
Relations between England and Portugal,’ 
in the medizval and modern periods respec- 
tively. The earliest trade relations of the 
two countries are somewhat obscure, but 
already in the thirteenth century we find 
the English Crown indebted to the mer- 
chants of ‘‘ Portyngale”’ for large purchases 
of wax, which were eventually paid for by 
instalments. It was with such foreign wax 
that in the next century the famous treaties 
of alliance were sealed on our side, for the 
Peninsular chanceries affected metal seals, 
which may still be seen at the British 
Museum and Record Office. 

WE are sorry to notice the death last 
Monday of Mr. Edward John Payne, a 
careful and erudite writer, who edited the 
‘Select Works of Burke,’ 3 vols., and was 
an authority on early colonial history, on 
which he wrote in the ‘“‘ Cambridge Modern 
History.” ‘ Voyages of Elizabethan Seamen 
to America,’ 2 vols., and ‘History of the 
New World called America,’ 2 vols., were 
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both important contributions to the litera- 
ture of the subject. 


Tue choice library of M. E. Dagnin, 
formerly President of the Tribunal of Com- 
merce, was recently dispersed at the Hotel 
Drouot, and realized a total of about 
235,000 francs. The most important item 
was carried off by an English bookseller, 
a copy of ‘Les Amours Pastoralesde Daphnis 
et Chloé,’ by Longus, 1718, known as the 
‘‘Régent” edition, with twenty - eight 
figures by Philippe d’Orléans, engraved by 
Audran. The aes of the copy centred in 
the beautiful mosaic binding by Monnier, 
of whose work it is regarded as the master- 
piece. M. Dagnin bought this volume 
about twenty-five years ago for 5,500fr., 
and the expert, M. Durel, expected that it 
would fetch about 20,000fr. It fell, how- 
ever, to Mr. Bernard Quaritch at 45,500 fr. 
in competition with M. Th. Belin, the well- 
known Paris bookseller. 


WE regret to notice the death, at Selkirk, 
on Sunday last, of Mr. James B. Brown, 
the Border poet and essayist. Among his 
best-known prose works are ‘ Bible Truths 
and Shakspearean Parallels’ and ‘Ethics 
and Jisthetics of Modern Poetry.’ One 
volume of his verse was published by Messrs. 
Longman in 1869, and another by Messrs. 
Blackwood (to whose monthly he was a 
frequent contributor) in 1896. Some years 
ago Mr. Brown’s services as a writer were 
recognized bya Government grant of 150/., 
which, on the suggestion of Mr. Balfour, 
was augmented by public subscription to a 
total of 4407. 


Messrs. Boor have shown remarkable 
enterprise in their ‘‘Book-Lovers’ Library,” 
which is doing a useful work; and we 
congratulate the firm on their ‘ Catalogue 
of Modern English Literature,’ which runs 
to 860 pages, interspersed with charac- 
terizations of the best-known books, and 
can be secured, at a remarkably low 
price, at any of the 200 branches of this 
hbrary. 


WE note the publication among recent 
Parliamentary Papers of Lists of Secondary 
Schools, Science and Art Classes, Evening 
Schools, and Schools of Art for the school 
year 1902-3 (8d.). 
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ENGINEERING AND OTHER 
INDUSTRIES. 


Refuse Disposal and Power Production. By 
W. Francis Goodrich, (Constable & Co.)—Mr. 
Goodrich is well known in connexion with this 
subject. A few years ago he published a useful 
work on ‘The Economic Disposal of Towns’ 
Refuse,’ which would have rendered the present 
book supererogatory had it not been that recent 
developments have materially altered the con- 
ditions of this department of sanitary engineer- 
ing. A destructor is now no longer necessarily 
a costly apparatus for burning up refuse and 
nothing more. In favourable conditions it has 
been found possible to combine destruction 
with production, and occasionally with profit- 
able production. Electricity works, sewage 
works, and water works have been asso- 
ciated with destructors, and have been made 
to repay or partly to repay the cost of 
the purely sanitary operations. In the 





volume before us the author endeavours 
to give an account (brief, but including all 
important data and actual working results) of 
every installation — whether of destructors 
merely or of such combinations as we have 
referred to—known to exist at home or abroad. 
The result is highly interesting, and, although 
many towns are still behind the age in their 
methods of refuse disposal, the very rapid 
increase in the number of destroying plants, 
together with the improvements adopted in 
their planning and construction, is thoroughly 
satisfactory and a credit to this country— 
especially when one remembers the violent 
public prejudice against which the advo- 
cates of crematories had to contend at first, 
and still, in some cases, have to contend. 
Most of the legitimate objections urged 
against the early and faulty forms of destruc- 
tors have now been successfully met, and 
it will probably not be long before refuse- 
tipping on land becomes, in Britain at least, a 
horror of the past, and even refuse-tipping at 
sea exceptional. London, for many reasons, 
has been slow in comparison with some 
other large towns, but even here sixteen 
boroughs are provided with destructors. Of 
these boroughs Hampstead, it seems, is the only 
one the working of whose destructor leaves 
no power available for other purposes ; Batter- 
sea, with perhaps the least successful of the 
metropolitan installations, manages to crush 
clinker ; Kensington, Wandsworth, and West- 
minster use their power for works purposes only; 
Bermondsey, with two destructors, utilizes 
them for electric lighting, public baths, and 
working a disinfector and a fan-engine ; Fins- 
bury, also with two destructors, keeps a clinker- 
crusher, a mortar-mill, and a fan-engine going, 
besides lighting its works ; the City of London 
only sets a chaff-cutting machine and a 
hoist agoing ; Fulham, Hackney, Shoreditch, 
Stepney, and Woolwich with one of its two 
destructors, go in for electric lighting; and 
so did Lambeth at first, though now it has 
given it up; whilst Poplar and St. Pancras both 
run fan-engines, clinker-crushers, and mortar- 
mills. These examples will suftice to show what 
is the usual practice at present. In Mr. Good- 
rich’s pages full descriptions and statistics will be 
found respecting what has been done elsewhere, 
with all necessary illustrative diagrams. The 
author is an enthusiastic expert, but he appears 
to be sufficiently candid as regards the merits 
and demerits of the various contrivances 
dealt with, and also in pointing out that the 
particular kind of destructor which may suit 
one locality admirably may be wholly unsuited 
to another—an obvious conclusion, but one 
which some municipal authorities seem to find 
it hard to reach. The book is very business- 
like, and technical, of course, but the style is 
unpretentious and clear. We do not, however, 
like the word ‘‘experimentary,” which Mr. 
Goodrich is fond of using for experimental. 

Life of Robert Napier of West Shandon. By 
James Napier. (Blackwood & Sons.)—The life 
of Robert Napier escapes the dulness inseparable 
from the biographies of uniformly successful 
men because it is impossible to tell it without at 
the same time describing the growth of a great 
industry. Every step in his career coincides 
with a stage in the history of modern ship- 
building. To follow his fortunes is to trace the 
gradual evolution of steam navigation from the 
building of the Comet to the launching of 
the Black Prince or Malabar. He was in it 
from the very first. He saw his cousin David 
making the engines of the little Comet for 
Henry Bell. In 1823 he himself made the 
Leven engine, which now stands as a memorial 
at Dumbarton Castle. He was then thirty-two. 
Three years later he built the Eclipse for 
the Belfast trade. His work was always of 
the best, and his luck was of the best too. 
In 1827 two of his steamers won first and 
second prizes in the Northern Yacht Club 





regatta, and from this moment he was looked 
upon as the leading marine engineer on the 
Clyde. This brought him to the notice of 
Assheton Smith, for whom he thereafter built 
nine steam yachts—the first in 1830 and the last 
in 1851. In 1837 he produced his first ocean 
steamer, the Berenice, one of the many com- 
missioned to him by the East India Company, 
The next year he made his first accepted tender 
tothe Admiralty, for the engines of the Vesuvius 
and Stromboli, vessels which both did good 
service at the siege of Acre. In 1838 he 
launched his first Transatlantic steamship, the 
British Queen. The next year Cunard was 
introduced to Napier, and the foundations of 
the great Cunard Company were laid. The 
first Cunarder, the Acadia, sailed for New 
York. She was one of four paddle steamers of 
1,150 tons, 206 feet by 34 feet, and of n.h.p. 
420, designed by Robert, and succeeded by 
many others for the same service. In 1843 his 
first iron vessel, the Vanguard, was launched 
for private owners, to be followed two years 
later by an iron frigate, the Simoom, for the 
navy. In 1856 the Persia, the first Cunard 
iron vessel for mail service, was launched by 
him, and the same year, for the Admiralty, the 
Erebus, an iron vessel with 4}-inch armour 
plates. His first ironclad battleship, the Black 
Prince, marks the year 1859; and in 1867 he 
produced the Malabar—sister ship to the Serapis 
—for the Indian Government. Napier was 
then seventy-six, resting amongst his pictures 
and other art treasures in his beautiful home at 
West Shandon, recognized as one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, of marine engineers, and the 
dates and ships we have mentioned mark the 
progress of his life. But he was not done yet. 
Many more ships left his yard at Govan before 
the last launched in his lifetime, the North- 
ampton, in 1876, Altogether he carried out some 
four hundred contracts representing more than 
that number of vessels. Of these contracts sixty 
were for the Admiralty and a large number for 
foreign governments, It may be interesting to 
inquire to what personal gifts this splendid 
record was due. 

Robert Napier was a good practical smith, 
bred to the trade like his forbears, and, like them, 
intelligent, industrious, strong, good-looking, and 
well educated for one of his class. At the age of 
twenty-four, in the Waterloo year, he began 
business with a borrowed capital of 50/. We 
have seen that he did not lack work. He was 
not an inventive genius, like some of his 
relatives, but he was quick at adopting the 
inventions of others, and suggesting im- 
provements. He was essentially thorough in 
all that he undertook, would allow none 
but the best material and the best workman- 
ship to issue from his shops—and this though 
it might be at a loss to himself; but, indeed, 
it rarely proved so. He was singularly happy 
in selecting men to work with or under 
him. The list of great names in shipbuild- 
ing which first came into notice under 
Napier is remarkable. He also was happy in 
his manner, which helped him to make friends 
of all with whom he had dealings. To all these 
points which make for success add inflexible 
integrity, and Napier’s persistent and almost 
monotonous good fortune becomes the logical 
consequence of his acts—but aided, as we have 
already said, by opportunities, none of which he 
missed. 

Mr. James Napier has written a commendably 
brief, clear, and sober account of his eminent 
relative, and has illustrated his memoir exactly 
as it should be illustrated—viz, by excellent 
portraits of both Robert Napier and the prin- 
cipal vessels with which his progress was asso- 
ciated. A few Scotticisms are not out of keeping 
with the record of so Scottish a worthy, and 
words like ‘‘implementing,” in connexion with 
contracts, or ‘‘ retiral’’ for retirement, it is 
rather pleasant than otherwise to meet with in 
such a narrative. 
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Electric Furnaces and their Industrial 
Applications. By J. Wright. (Constable & 
Co.)—Electricity is capable of developing such 
intensely high temperatures in the electric 
furnace, that it has enabled electro - chemists 
and metallurgists to carry out by its aid on a 
commercial scale various electro-metallurgical 
processes which are beyond the range of the 
blast furnace and the oxy-hydrogen flame. 
The electric furnace has been employed to the 
greatest extent for the manufacture of calcium 
carbide, so much in demand for the production 
of acetylene gas for illumination ; and electric 
smelting furnaces have been used for producing 
iron and other metals from their ores under 
special conditions, especially in localities where 
metalliferous ores are abundant, but fuel is 
scarce and water-power is readily available, 
though they are unable to compete with ordi- 
nary smelting furnaces under normal conditions. 

After a general introductory chapter, the 
main portion of the book is devoted to resist- 
ance furnaces and typical processes, calcium 
carbide manufacture, the production of iron 
and steel in the electric furnace, and electro- 
lytic furnaces and processes ; but there are in 
addition short chapters on arc furnaces, the 
manufacture of phosphorus and glass in the 
electric furnace, miscellaneous electric-furnace 
processes, laboratory furnaces, and tube fur- 
naces ; whilst the book concludes with brief 
chapters on terminal connexions and electrodes, 
efliciency and theoretical considerations, and 
measurement of furnace temperatures. 

The employment of electric furnaces for 
commercial purposes was first proposed by 
Sir William Siemens, who, after a series of 
experiments with an arc furnace, described in 
the book, in which he obtained an efliciency of 
33 per cent., arrived at the following conclusions 
in 1880 :— 

“1. The degree of temperature attainable in the 

electric furnace is theoretically unlimited. 2. Fusion 
may be effected in a perfectly neutral atmosphere. 
3. Furnace operations can be carried on in a labora- 
tory without much preparation, and under the eye 
of the operator, 4. The limit of heat practically 
obtainable with the use of ordinary refractory 
materials is very high, because, in the electric fur- 
nace, the fusing material is at a higher temperature 
than the crucible ; whereas in ordinary fusion the 
temperature of the crucible exceeds that of the 
material fused within it.” 
The maximum temperature attainable by the 
combustion of fuel, under the most favourable 
conditions, is about 2000° Centigrade, equivalent 
to 3632° Fahrenheit ; whereas temperatures of 
from 2000° to 3500° C., or 3632° to 6332° F., 
are readily maintained in the ordinary electric 
furnaces ; and with special arrangements of the 
Moissan type of furnace it is possible to obtain 
a temperature of about 4000° C. or 7232° F. 
When the electricity is generated by steam- 
driven plant, the electric furnace is only com- 
mercially applicable in cases where a specially 
high temperature and a concentrated heat are 
required, or where the value of the substances 
treated and the necessity of keeping them pure 
render the cost of heating a secondary con- 
sideration ; for the cost of production of the 
requisite electrical energy amounts generally, in 
these electro-chemical and electro-metallurgical 
processes, to at least 25 per cent., and occasion- 
ally reaches 90 per cent., of the total cost. The 
author sums up the industrial advantages of the 
electric furnace as follows :— 

“1. The time required fora reaction is reduced, 
and the yield increased for agiven time. 2. Reac- 
tious take place more completely. 3. ‘The heating 
effect is concentrated at the point where it is most 
required. 4. It is capable of bringing about high 
temperature reactions, impossible at ordinary tem- 
peratures. 5. Operations may be readily conducted 
in the presence of various gases, bringing their 
chemical action into play on other substances at 
high temperatures, or causing one or more gases to 
react together,” 

The power utilized by electric furnaces in 1900 
is stated to have amounted to 180,000 h.p. for 
the manufacture of calcium carbide, 27,000 h.p. 





for aluminium, and 2,000 h.p. for carborundum. 
Out of the total electrical power of 50,000 h.p. 
developed at Niagara Falls in 1901, 23,000 h.p. 
were employed in electro-chemical and electro- 
metallurgical processes, of which 10,000 h.p. 
were used for manufacturing calcium carbide, 
5,000 h.p. for extracting aluminium from bauxite, 
2,000 h.p. in manufacturing silicon carbide or 
carborundum, 1,000 h.p. in converting anthra- 
cite coal into graphite, and 500 h.p. in produ- 
cing sodium and sodium peroxide from caustic 
soda. Moreover, the water-power available 
from waterfalls in the Alps has already been 
utilized to the extent of 104,466 h.p. in manu- 
facturing calcium carbide, 22,536 h.p. in pro- 
ducing aluminium, and 20,485 h.p. for various 
metallurgical processes. Resistance furnaces are 
suitable for a variety of processes, owing to the 
heat developed in their conducting core, by the 
passage through it of the electric current, depend- 
ing upon the ohmic resistance of the conductor, 
the magnitude of the current, and the duration 
of its flow, which are generally capable of exact 
regulation. Thus by variations in the condi- 
tions and the heat produced in resistance fur- 
naces, carborundum, graphite, carbon bisulphide, 
and some other substances—such, for instance, 
as siloxicon, a class of compounds consisting 
of carbon, silicon, and oxygen—can be readily 
obtained. Carborundum is easily formed in a 
loosely built fire-brick furnace by the combina- 
tion, under a temperature of about 7000° F., of 
the carbon in coke with the silicon in sand in 
the form of oxide; for the oxygen which is 
liberated by the heat combines with a portion 
of the carbon to form carbon monoxide gas, 
which is burnt, and the free silicon combines 
with the carbon, forming silicon carbide. 
Calcium carbide is formed by subjecting a 
mixture of 65 per cent. of lime with 35 per cent. 
of coke in an electric furnace to a temperature 
of about 6000°F., when the oxygen is driven 
off from the lime, and, uniting with some of the 
carbon, forms carbon monoxide and dioxide, 
and the liberated calcium combines with the 
carbon. Numerous electric furnaces have been 
designed for the manufacture of calcium carbide ; 
and the process appears to depend upon a com- 
bination of the principles of the arc and 
resistance furnaces, In the chapter on ‘ Elec- 
trolytic Furnaces and Processes,’ only those 
processes are described in which the preliminary 
heating of the raw materials in an electrical 
furnace constitutes an essential auxiliary, as, for 
instance, in the production of aluminium. A 
great variety of electric furnaces are described 
in the book, with the aid of fifty-seven sectional 
diagrams in the text, including even some com- 
plicated forms which have only been experi- 
mented upon, to render the dissertation on the 
subject more complete ; and the reactions and 
results of the different processes are fully 
explained. The volume, altogether, furnishes 
a valuable detailed account of a very important 
application of electricity to industrial purposes, 
which has had a remarkably rapid development 
within recent years. 

An Elementary Class-Book of Coal-Mining. 
By T. H. Cockin. (Crosby Lockwood & Son.)— 
The author of this manual has, as have so many 
before him, endeavoured to squeeze too much 
into too small a space. To be a master of all 
the branches of observational and applied 
science involved in modern coal-mining is to be 
something very different from the ‘* Compleat 
Collyer” of ancient days. To be able to con- 
dense the essential elements of such varied 
knowledge within 420 pages requires a skill in 
selection and an art of clear statement which 
are rare indeed, and which the exigencies of 
professional work can seldom allow time to 
acquire. Mr. Cockin has for many years been 
connected with collieries in various parts of the 
country; practical experience, therefore, he 
has. He is Lecturer on Coal-Mining in the 
Sheffield University College, and thus has 
experience also of the average mining student, 





and of the monstrous unpreparedness which 
characterizes him in England when entering 
upon a course of technical instruction. So far, 
then, Mr. Cockin is qualified for the task he 
has taken in hand. Moreover, he writes 
clearly and simply, and his very diagrammatic 
illustrations are clear and simple also. He 
assumes no previous knowledge on the part of 
his readers, and certainly his readers need none 
in order to understand him. What he has 
done he has done well—but was it worth doing 
at all? Is such a book really what it professes 
to be, namely, ‘An Elementary Class-Book of 
Practical Coal-Mining for the Use of Students 
attending Classes in Preparation for the Board 
of Education and County Council Examinations, 
or qualifying for First or Second Class Colliery 
Managers’ Certificates’? Is, for instance, a 
knowledge of British coalfields necessary for 
such students? If it is necessary, can that 
knowledge be given in six small pages of 
fairly large type? Is all that they need know 
of Scottish coalfields compressible into nine 
lines? or of the Bristol and Somerset coal- 
field into five? Mr. Cockin has managed to say 
as much as could be said in these five and nine- 
line paragraphs, and there is no fault to find 
with what he has said in them; but is this 
really enough? If so, only one conclusion can 
be arrived at. The examinations for which 
such a minimum of acquirement is suflicient 
must be a farce. And it is not geology only 
that is treated in this way. Mechanics are 
dealt with in less than sixteen pages, including 
worked-out examples. The subject of ‘* gases” 
occupies scarcely seven pages, of which one 
page is devoted to definitions of ‘‘ elements,” 
‘‘compounds,” ‘* mixtures,” ‘‘ molecules,” and 
‘atoms ”—an introduction to chemistry, in fact 
—and it is the same with other subjects. We 
trust we are right in assuming that such 
homceopathic doses of information will entitle 
no candidate to any certificate which may place 
him—as in the case of a manager’s certificate— 
in a position of responsibility for the lives of 
men. 

As an extremely brief collection of explana- 
tory headings for notes of a real course of coal- 
mining instruction, this volume may have its uses, 
notwithstanding misprints such as “ Polyhase” 
for Polyphase (p. 420) and ‘* Moria” for Moira 
(p. 45). We very much fear, however, that its 
low price, excellent get-up, and lucid style may 
cause it to become a popular cram- book 
amongst the many poorly educated young miners 
to whom the possession of a certificate appears 
the only means of worldly advancement, and 
who are unable to discriminate between science 
and smatter. 

Reinforced Concrete. By Charles F. Marsh. 
(Constable & Co.)—Quite recently the collapse 
of a large building at Santiago in Chile, and the 
loss of several lives caused by it, drew the 
attention of the public to the dangers of béton 
armé. In the same way some years ago this 
system of construction was given a bad name by 
the fatal fall of the Avenue Suffren foot-bridge 
at the Paris Exhibition. Owing to accidents 
such as these, and to the stringency of the by- 
laws regulating building in this country, British 
architects and builders have hitherto looked 
with scant favour upon this extremely con- 
venient and adaptable substitute for bricks 
and mortar, stone, iron, or steel. That this 
prejudice is one not justified by the facts 
will, we think, be admitted by all who take 
the trouble to master the handsome volume 
before us. Catastrophes similar to those above 
cited are common enough as regards structures 
built in the ordinary way—so common as to 
pass almost unheeded—and these particular 
cases can be shown to be the natural outcome 
of careless planning, bad work, or wrong 
materials. It is the newness of the method 
which gives an exaggerated importance to its 
failures, whilst its successes remain unknown 
to the majority of men. Cement in its unset 
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condition does not impress one with the notion 
of solidity or strength. Even when it is ‘‘ rein- 
forced” by an ingeniously designed internal 
skeleton of metal, and set to more than 
the hardness and compactness of stone, the 
want of external joints, and the absence of 
visible ties or rivets, together with the amazing 
thinness of walls and arches, do not make for 
apparent stability in the popular mind. One is 
involuntarily reminded of the decorative erec- 
tions to which the shows at Earl’s Court and 
Clympia have accustomed us—here to-day and 
gone to-morrow. Nevertheless proper cement 
properly reinforced is capable of great things, 
though it will probably be some time before 
conservative England realizes how extensive 
are its capabilities. Elsewhere—on the Con- 
tinent, in India, in North and South America— 
though less than fifty years have elapsed since 
the first exhibit of this composite building-stuff 
was shown, and not thirty since it was first 
applied to actual construction, houses of all 
shapes and sizes, churches, factories, ware- 
houses, railway stations, bridges, tall chimney- 
stacks, lighthouses, quays, reservoirs, grain 
silos, aqueducts, long jointless pipe-lines, sewers, 
railway sleepers, troughing for electric cables, 
and even piles have been built in this way, and 
with most satisfactory results. The advan- 
tages of the system are manifest enough. 
The ferro-concrete has first-rate fire-resist- 
ing properties; it is impervious to ordinary 
water ; its inner armature is protected from 
rust; it is hard, and cannot be penetrated 
by boring organisms; it is little affected by 
weathering and abrasion, and in these respects 
it becomes less and less easily attacked with 
age; it can be moulded to any architectural 
shape ; its power of withstanding shocks is 
remarkable ; its conductivity for sound and 
heat is so low that houses made of it are less 
noisy and warmer than others; as regards 
appearance its possibilities are absolutely un- 
limited. All these qualities are fully discussed 
in Mr. Marsh’s book, and the details of experi- 
ments by means of which they have been tested 
are tabulated and explained. But the greatest 
and most valuable of the advantages that can 
fairly be claimed for the new material are the 
ease and extraordinary rapidity with which all 
structures can be erected, and the fact that a 
building made of it is actually in one piece—a 
monolith in fact—and is thus exceptionally 
suited for swampy or otherwise unstable foun- 
dations, 

The chief disadvantages are due to the 
extreme care required in selecting and 
manipulating the cement or concrete, to the 
difficulty in adapting just that form of arma- 
ture which may best suit the proposed con- 
struction, to the provision which must be 
made to counteract the expansion caused by 
humidity and the contraction which follows 
dryness, and to the work of designing and pre- 
paring the ‘‘ shuttering ’’ or false-work on which 
so much depends, since it forms the mould of 
which the completed structure is to be the cast. 
In one word, ferro-concrete work must be expert 
work, It cannot be placed in the handsof ignorant 
workmen. Itcannot bescamped without incurring 
terrible risks ; the materials used must be varied 
according to the peculiarities of each case, and 
must always be of the best. There is more 
conscientiousness and there is more headwork 
required at every step of the operations than in 
ordinary building. 

In Mr. Marsh’s elaborate treatise everything 
that can be said for or against reinforced con- 
crete will be found impartially set forth. In it 
also are described all the more important of 
some fifty variants in modes of procedure in 
vogue, and numerical tables showing the results 
of the many scientific testa that have been 
applied are given. Excellent photographs, 
besides other illustrations, thoroughly fulfil 
their function in elucidating the text, and 
amongst them are many which exhibit sur- 





prising results obtained by the new method. 
One represents a most eccentric country house 
built by M. Hennebique—the leading exponent 
of béton armé construction— and may be 
singled out as exemplifying, as indeed it was 
intended to do, most of the fantastic forms 
which duly supported cement can be made to 
assume, This ‘‘ Folly,” at Bourg-la-Reine, 
comprises one 200-ton tower which overhangs 
its base more than thirteen feet, and is carried 
mainly by two intersecting arches, and a second 
tower, also projecting, which contains a tank 
capable of holding 4,855 gallons of water, 
through the centre of which is a winding stair- 
way. The roofs are flat, and laid out as hanging 
gardens, and a balcony is the site of a winter 
garden. M. Hennebique’s town house—like the 
last, entirely of reinforced concrete—is another 
striking specimen of modern moulded archi- 
tecture. It is in the Rue Danton in Paris, and 
must be familiar to many of our readers, who 
have probably taken it for some huge hotel, and 
little suspected that the walls of the great seven- 
storied and highly ornate frontage had a thick- 
ness of but seven inches. 

Until the building laws of this country are 
amended, constructions of armed cement or 
concrete must continue to be too costly for 
general use. Still their number is increasing 
steadily, but principally where special conditions 
justify unusual outlay. Meanwhile in other 
parts of the world the cheapness of this system 
of strong, light, and rapid building is found to 
be one of its chief recommendations. 








RESEARCH NOTES. 


M. Borpier, who hails not from Nancy, but 
from Lyons, has communicated to the Aca- 
démie des Sciences a method of demonstrating 
the existence of the N rays which is within the 
reach of all. With calcium sulphide held in 
suspension by collodion he makes eight dots on 
thick paper in two rows of four each, and leaves 
them in the dark all night in order to dry them. 
The next morning the prepared paper is exposed 
to such daylight as we now get for not more 
than ten minutes, and is then placed with the 
prepared side downwards on a sensitized photo- 
graphic plate previously wrapped in what he 
calls papier écolier, which seems to be only 
scribbling-paper. On one row of dots is then 
placed a source of N rays, such as a piece of 
tempered steel (or compressed wood), and on 
the other a piece of lead corresponding to the 
other object in weight, and, as far as possible, in 
form, After twenty-four hours in the dark, the 
plate is developed in the ordinary way, when it 
will be found, says M. Bordier, that the photo- 
graphic image of each dot will be surrounded by 
an aureole, the aureole being much brighter in 
the case of the dots under the object emitting 
N rays than under the lead. Tothis the editors 
of the Revue Scientifique, who seem to be taking 
the leading part in France against M. Blondlot’s 
discovery, reply that M. Gustave le Bon in his 
early experiments on la lumiére noire established 
that the photographic plate was very differently 
impressed by different metals. This may be ; 
but it is plain that a crucial test could be made 
by using tempered and untempered steel, or 
compressed and uncompressed wood, respec- 
tively asthe two juxtaposed substances, and if 
the result were then as M. Bordier states, the 
objective existence of some peculiar radiation 
from matter in a state of strain could no longer 
be disputed. 

Meanwhile M. Gustave le Bon has completed 
and extended his theory upon the constitution 
of matter, which may be briefly stated thus. 
All matter is but a peculiar manifestation of 
energy, its characteristic being the comparative 
stability of equilibrium of its atoms. Other 
forms of energy, such as light, heat, and elec- 
tricity, are, on the other hand, in a state of 
mobile equilibrium. The atoms of matter are 





constantly dissociating, and pass successively 
into other forms, of which the corpuscles of 
electricity or electrons have been the most 
studied, until they reach the state of ether in 
which they are swallowed up and lost. This 
dissociation, which is spontaneous in the radio- 
active metals such as uranium and thorium— 
he does not specifically mention radium—can 
be hastened by certain agencies, such as heat, 
chemical reaction, and the like, of which one 
of the most powerful is ultra-violet light. But 
as the atoms are themselves, according to him, 
formed from vortices in the ether, it seems to 
follow that the ether is perpetually changing 
into matter and matter into ether, thus making 
**the ceaseless round of changing existences” 
first imagined, perhaps, by the early Greek 
philosophers. M. le Bon claims to have verified 
this theory experimentally, but it is much to 
be hoped that he will give it to us in a volume 
with more abundant details of his experi- 
ments than we have yet had in his numerous 
papers on the subject. In any event, it brings 
harmony into the series of brilliant generaliza- 
tions to which he has given voice since he first 
began those experiments on la lwmiére noire 
which seem to have formed, as has more than 
once been said in this column, the starting point 
of the whole study of radio-activity. 

Not entirely unconnected with this is, per- 
haps, the question of orientation among animals, 
which has of late received increased attention. 
M. Piéron, in a communication lately made by 
him to the Institut Psychologique Inter- 
national, gives many instances of the homing 
powers of ants, which, he finds, depend upon 
different senses with different species. Thus 
he thinks that Aphenogaster barbara nigra finds 
its way back to the anthill entirely by touch, 
Formica cinerea and Camponatus pubescens by 
sight, and the several species of Lasius by smell. 
In all three cases, however, he believes that 
the animal is assisted by a sense that he calls 
the sense of orientation, or a sort of muscular 
memory which tells him whether he is going the 
right road. This he thinks is also the case 
with man, who, like the ant, is a walking 
animal. Whether it is so with flying animals, 
such as homing pigeons, or swimming ones, like 
fish, he doubts. But it should be noted that 
M. Féré has informed the Société de Biologie 
that he finds, from experiments made with 
the ergograph of Mosso, that the quantity of 
muscular work and the rapidity of reaction 
sensibly differ according to the point of the 
compass to which the worker is turned, and it 
is therefore possible that the sense of orienta- 
tion is universal, and depends upon a perception 
of the line of least resistance. Without further 
details of M. Féré’s experiments, it is difficult 
to hit upon any explanation of this; but if the 
increased muscular work depends upon the 
nerves, or, in other words, is what has been 
called by Dr. Zacharie Treves (see Atheneum, 
No. 4016) energy of contraction, it might 
perhaps be accounted for on electrical grounds. 

The new.list of atomic weights as settled by 
the International Commission is out, but does 
not seem to have made any startling changes. 
Of the newest elements argon now stands at 39 9, 
instead of at the 38 of Mendeléeff; lanthanum 
is 138°9, instead of 139; radium is 225, instead 
of 224; and uranium 238 5, instead of 239; the 
weights being calculated by reference to the 
atomic weight of oxygen in every case. As 
the published table gives the weights according 
to both the hydrogen and the oxygen scale, the 
difference between the two is easily noticeable. 
The discrepancy is most marked in the case of 
the rare earths, as in cerium, which is 139'2 by 
the hydrogen and 14025 by the oxygen 
standard ; and ytterbium, which is 171°7 and 
173 respectively. This, no doubt, comes from 
difficulties of observation, but it is extraordinary 
to find that with mercury the difference between 
the two standards is 1°95, with platinum 1°5, and 
with iodine nearly 1°. In these circumstances it 
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is not extraordinary that Mendeléeff's Periodic 
Law is only approximately accurate. 

M. Lucas-Championniére has communicated 
to the Académie de Médecine some conclusions 
upon appendicitis which may be of interest. 
Contrary to many of his predecessors, the 
surgeon of the Hotel Dieu thinks that 
appendicitis is really a new disease, and was 
not known to our more favoured ancestors. He 
thinks it is sometimes, at all events, a sequela 
of influenza, and is due to intestinal infection, 
wherein he finds himself in accord with M. Elie 
Metchnikoff. But perhaps the most useful part 
of his communication is the statistics, which 
establish pretty clearly that it is at once more fre- 
quent and more fatal among those who eat meat 
than among vegetarians. This is the result of 
figures obtained in prisons and convents, where 
the use of meat is very restricted, and the com- 
parison of the percentages of population attacked 
in the great towns of Europe and America, 
where the consumption of meat is carried to its 
highest pitch, with those obtainable in the 
agricultural parts of countries like Roumania, 
where a vegetable diet is the rule. As to its 
treatment, while admitting the general success 
of the surgical operation, he is inclined to think 
well of a return to the periodic use of purgatives 
as a prophylactic. oe 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


M. Guivurrripa-Ruacert has published in 
LT’ Anthropologie some results of his study of 
210 modern Sicilian crania in the anatomical 
museum of the University of Catania. He 
selects two of these crania for special observa- 
tion as having negroid character—both males, 
aged forty and twenty years respectively, and 
both presenting marked prognathism. At 
present, all the prehistoric crania found in 
Sicily have been orthognathous ; the existence 
of a prognathous type in the present population, 
which the author confirms by observation of 
living specimens, is attributed, therefore, to 
admixture in the historic period. The prevalent 
type in Catania is a fine one—orthognathous, 
having a clear complexion and well-formed lips ; 
there is a coarser type, prognathous, having a 
darker complexion and thick lips. 

Prof. E. F. Gautier has formed a collection of 
copies of rock-markings from South Oran and 
the Sahara, which, though coming from localities 
nearly five hundred miles distant, and attribut- 
able to different periods of time, appear to 
resemble each other—to belong, as one may gay, 
to the same artistic school. Those from Zenaga, 
between Figuig and Beni-Ounif, are of extreme 
antiquity, and represent contemporary animals, 
like the elephant and buffalo, and a deer with 
rounded horns ; the situation and the execution 
imdicate that the work was done with a serious 
object. Another class of rock - markings is 
found in the Touareg country. These include 
drawings of the camel, the giraffe, and many 
human and other figures. 

Dr. E. Ruelle has pursued anthropological 
researches among the native populations of the 
second military district of French West Africa, 
which lies between the Ivory Coast and 
Dahomey. Their colour is a dark reddish 
brown, the hair black, varying slightly towards 
blackish-grey. The mean cephalic index is 
74} for the men, 75 for the women; the mean 
index of height and length of cranium 67} for 
men, 684 for women. The nasal index is high, 
but the nose is well shaped. The teeth are good 
and sound, their food being not such as to cause 
caries. The mean height is for men 1m. 721, for 
women 1m. 639. The proportion of blindness 
among the aged is very high. The arm is 
longer than in the European, but the hand is 
not so. 

Baron von Hiigel contributes to Man an 
account, with photographs, of a beautifully carved 
Maori feather-box, recently added by him to 





the collection in the Cambridge Museum of 
Archeology and Ethnology, and far surpassing 
any of the other fine specimens in that collec- 
tion. Its dimensions are stated as length 
18-7 in., breadth 15°5in. (but this must be a 
misprint for 5‘Din.), height 5°4in. It is cut 
out of Kauri pine, and carefully squared and 
finished within. 

Dr. William Wright has devised a skull-stand 
for photographic purposes, to meet the difficulty 
experienced by him in placing a skull readily 
and accurately in the position recommended at 
the Frankfort Conference. It is figured and 
described by him in Man, and appears to serve 
the purpose of obtaining photographs from all 
the four normz usually required, with very 
slight adjustment of the machine. 

Dr. Seligmann communicates the first instal- 
ment of his account of the progress of Major 
Cook -Daniel’s expedition to New Guinea and the 
Solomon Islands. The explorers have investi- 
gated the systems of chiefship of the various 
tribes and also their totemic systems, and have 
met with finds of much interest. As those 
systems are gradually losing their hold on the 
people, these observations are valuable. 

Mr. Douglas Blackburn has furnished Mr. 
N. W. Thomas with a considerable body of 
information respecting animal superstitions 
among the Zulus, Basutos, Griquas, and Maga- 
tese (N.E. Transvaal), and the Kafirs of Natal. 
Among them is the universal belief in a creature 
called Togolosh, who haunts the waters to take 
advantage of young women. So fully is this 
believed in that it is readily accepted as an 
adequate explanation when pleaded by a girl as 
an excuse for being enceinte. 








SYMBOLIC LOGIC. 


My article on this subject in last week’s 
Atheneum unfortunately contains two or three 
awkward slips, which I ask the Editor’s kind 
permission to correct. The conclusion of § 57 
should be as follows :— 

‘*As marking the difference between A.°.B 
and its implied factor A:B, it is to be noticed 
that though A:e« and 7:A are formal certainties 
(see § 38), neither of the two other and stronger 
statements, A.*,<« and 7.°,4, can be accepted as 
valid. Both fail in the case A”; for 7.‘.«, like 
its synonym 7(n:2), is false, because, though 
its second factor 7: is necessarily true, its first 
factor 7 is necessarily false by definition (see 
§ 12 uve 

The conclusion of § 59 should be as follows :— 

**The Euclideans, on the contrary, adopt a 
more uncompromising attitude. They maintain 
that the Euclidean inference (or argument) 
AB,’.C is alone valid; that the non-Euclidean 
inference A’B,.’.C is an impossibility, because 
its equivalent A’B(A’B:C) involves the im- 
possible factor A’, the denial of Euclid’s 
postulate of parallels, a postulate which they 
hold to be not merely possible, but certain.” 

Hvuoew MacCott, 








SOCIETIES. 


LINNEAN.— Dec. 15.—Prof. W. A. Herdman, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. T. B. Goodall, Mr. C. E. 
Walker, and Dr. R. N. Wolfenden were admitted 
Fellows.—The Duchess of Bedford, Miss M. Benson, 
Mr. 8. E. Chandler, Mrs. C. Crisp, Miss A. L. Emble- 
ton, Mrs. G. Frankland, Mrs. M. Ogilvie-Gordon, 
Miss Gulielma Lister, Miss E. Sargant, Mr. A. E, 
Shipley, Mies 8. M. Silver, Mrs. C. P. Sladen, Miss 
A. Lorrain Smith, Mrs. M. A. Stebbing, Miss E. L. 
Turner, Mr. W. J. Tutcher, Mrs. L. J. Veley, and 
Miss E. Willmott were elected.—Mr. W. G, Freeman 
exhibited the fresh fruit of Sechium edule, Sw., from 
the West Indies, and remarked upon its precocious 
germination.—Mr. H. J. Elwes and Mr. C. B. Clarke 
contributed further remarks.—Mr. T. Christy exhi- 
bited two samples of the so-called “root” or 
‘* grass’ rubber from the French Congo, believed to 
be derived from Landolphia thollonti, Dewévre.— 
Mr. E. M. Holmes added a few observations.—Dr. 
T. W. Woodhead read a paper entitled ‘The Ecology 








of Woodland Plants in the Neighbourhood of 
Huddersfield.’ Birks Wood, near Huddersfield, was 
examined in great detail, and the main factors 
determining the distribution of the more important 
plants of the undergrowth studied, such as soil, 
shade produced by the dominant tree, moisture 
exposure, and wind. The results thus obtained 
were tested by an examination of the woodlands in 
an area of 66 square miles to the south and west 
of Huddersfield; special attention was also 
paid to the distribution of these species beyond 
the limits of the woodlands. Three distinct 
vegetation regions are found in this area: 
(1) The Moss Moor, a part of the Pennines ranging 
in altitude from 1,000 to 1,700 feet. Here the con- 
ditions are extreme, and vegetation represented by 
very few species. (2) Millstone-Grit Plateau, alti- 
tude 1,000 to 5CO feet; soil sandy, well drained, in 
places covered by thin peat. (3) Coal-Measure Area, 
altitude 500 to 200 feet ; soils over alternating shales, 
clays,and sandstones, with much humus in parts, 
moisture more constant, conditions medium. The 
rainfall increases from 32 inches at the lower level 
of the Coal-Measure area to 45 inches on the 
Moss Moor. While certain species are restricted to 
one region, others occur in two or even three regions. 
—The paper was illustrated by maps and fifty-four 
lantern-slides, and gave rise to an animated dis- 
cussion, in which the following took part: Prof. 
F. W. Oliver, Mr. H. J. Elwes (who instanced 
Cephalanthera rubra vanishing aud reappearing 
according to the shade of beech trees), the Rev. 
T. R. R. Stebbing, Mr, R. A. Rolfe, Mr. C. C. Hurst, 
Mr. F. N, Williams, Dr. D, H. Scott, Mr. A. G. 
Tansley, and the President.—Mr. C. C. Hurst read 
his paper ‘Experimental Studies in Heredity in 
Rabbits,’ based on breeding between a Belgian 
“hare” and an albino Angora: the second genera- 
tion showed but little outward variation from the 
Belgian parent, but the third generation displayed 
great diversity of colour—albino, grey, black, and 
variegated. These experiments tallied in a very 
close degree with the numbers expected according 
to the Mendelian laws—Mr, C. E. Walker con- 
tributed a few remarks, 





ZOOLOGICAL. — Dec. 13.—Mr. Herbert Druce, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary read a report on 
the additions to the menagerie during November.— 
Mr. Oldfield Thomas exhibited some specimens of a 
gazelle from Palestine which he described as a new 
species.—The following papers were read: By the 
Hon. Walter Rothschild, on the anthropoid apes, in 
illustration of which heexhibited alarge collection of 
mounted skins, skeletons, and skulls, the gorilla from 
South Cameroon and the white-faced chimpanzee 
of the Gaboon being characterized as new,—by Dr. 
W. G. Ridewood, on the cranial osteology of the 
clupeoid fishes,—by Prof. E. A. Minchin, on the 
characters and synonymy of the British species of 
sponges of the genus Leucosolenia,—and by Dr. 
W. I. Blanford, describing eighteen species of 
land-shells belonging to the genus Macrochlamys 
and its allies—A communication from Mr. Martia 
Jacoby contained descriptions of a new genus and 
thirty-two new species of Phytophagous Coleoptera 
of the family Halticide, from South and Central 
America, 


METEOROLOGICAL.—Dec, 21.—Capt. D. Wilson- 
Barker, President, in the chair. — An interesting 
discussion took place on the subjectof ‘Fog.’ This 
arose out of a paper by Mr. F. J. Brodie on ‘The 
Decrease of Fog in London during Recent Years,’ 
which was read at the previous meeting.—A paper 
by Dr. W. N. Shaw and Mr. W. H. Dines on ‘The 
Study of the Minor Fluctuations of Atmospheric 
Pressure’ was read. The authors described an 
apparatus called the “ micro-barograph,” which they 
have designed to magnify the minor fluctuations, 
and at the same time to disentangle them from the 
general barometric surges. They also showed some 
interesting records from three of these instruments. 
The authors wish to obtain information as to the 
nature of the disturbances and the causes to which 
they may be assigned. Among the causes which 
suggest themselves as likely to produce temporary 
fluctuations of the barometric curves are stated by 
the authors to be (1) atmospheric billows passing 
along surfaces where there is discontinuity of 
density in a manner somewhat similar to ocean 
waves ; (2) the passage of minute whirls, or cyclonic 
depressions of small scale; (3) variations of pressure 
due to the attraction or repulsion produced by 
electric stress as masses of air at different potentials 
pass over; (4) the mechanical effects of wind ; and 
(5) the mechanical effects of rapid condensation of 
aqueous vapour. 

MEETINGS NEXT WEEE. 
Mox. London Institution, 4 —‘ Balloons,’ Mr. E. 8. Bruce. (Juvenile 


Lecture ) . 
= ageeaseinn, 8.—‘ Activity and Philosophic Synthesis,’ Mr. H, 
turt. 
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Tves. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Ancient and Modern Methods of 
, measuring time,’ Lecture 1V., Mr. H. Cunypghame. (Juve- 
nile Lecture ) 
. London Institution, 4.—‘ Airships,’ Mr. E. 8. Bruce. (Juvenile 
ture.) 
Society of Arts, 5.—‘ The Production of an Illustrated News- 
per,’ Lecture I, Mr. Carmichael Thomas. (Juvenile 
t 


ure ) 

Geological, 8.—‘The Marine Beds in the Coal-Measures of 
North Staffordshire,’ Mr. J. T. Stobb«; ‘The Palzontology of 
the Marine Bands in the North Staffordshire Coalfield,’ Dr. 
Wheelton Hind; ‘The Geology of Cyprus,’ Messrs. C. V. 
Bellamy and A.J Jukes-Browne. 

Royal Institution, 3.— ‘Ancient and Modern Methods of 
measuring Time,’ Lecture V., Mr. H. Cunynghame. (Juvenile 


eture. ) 
—_ Institution, 4.—‘ Kites and Flying Machines,’ Mr. E. S. 
rue ) 


e. (Juvenile Lecture 
Royal Institution, 3—‘ Ancient and Modern Methods of 
measuring Time,’ Lecture VI., Mr. H. Cunynghame. (Juve- 
nile Lecture. ) 





4 Science Gossip. 


ApmiraL Sir Erasmus OmMAnney, K.C.B., 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., passed 
away on Wednesday, the 2ist inst., in the 
ninety-first year of his age. He entered the 
Royal Navy in 1826, and was present in 
the Albion at the battle of Navarino in the fol- 
lowing year. Afterwards he saw much service 
in various parts of the world, serving in 1835, 
under Sir James Ross, in Baflin’s Bay, and was 
promoted to the rank of commander in 1840, 
and of captain in 1846. Four years later he 
was second in command of the Arctic expedi- 
tion, under Capt. Austin, to search for the 
expedition of Sir John Franklin. In the Russian 
War of 1854 he was placed at the head of the 
White Sea expedition. He afterwards served 
in the Baltic fleet, in the West Indies, and off 
Central America, and in charge of the naval 
establishments at Gibraltar. He became rear- 
admiral in 1864, and from that time devoted 
himself to an active share in the work of 
scientific societies, especially that of the Astro- 
nomical. He took part in the observation of 
the transit of Venus in Upper Egypt in 1874, 
and accompanied an expedition to observe the 
total eclipse of the sun at Oran in 1882, when 
the weather, unfortunately, proved unfavourable. 
He also attended the meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
which was held in Montreal in 1884. Admiral 
Ommanney had been in failing health for 
nearly two years before his death, which 
took place at the residence of his son, vicar of 
St. Michael’s, Portsmouth. 


Weregretalso toannouncethedeath of the Rev. 
J. Mackenzie Bacon, F.R.A.S., which occurred, 
after a short attack of pneumonia, on Christmas 
night, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. His 
numerous aéronautical expeditions, by which 
his name is best known, were only a portion of 
his scientific activity. He took a prominent 
part in three total-eclipse expeditions organized 
by the British Astronomical Association, the 
last of these being to North Carolina in the year 
1900. Both there and in India two years 
before he obtained very valuable observations, 


THE news received from Capt. Rawling’s 
arty in Western Tibet down to the middle of 
November continued to be satisfactory. It is 
supposed that it is now at Gartok, and that the 
next news of its movements will reach India 
vid Shipki. The Tibetans received the mission 
throughout its journey to Jong Lache in a 
most friendly manner. At this point it 
divided into two parties, one under Capt. 
Wood, accompanied by Lieut. Bailey, following 
the ordinary trade route, while the second 
party, under Capt. Rawling himself and Capt. 

yder, followed the course of the Brahmaputra, 
or rather of the Sanpu, for 160 miles. The 
expedition reunited at Sarka Jong, from which 
place the latest letters were dated. 


Tue Paris Académie de Médecine on Tues- 
day last held a meeting, chiefly for the purpose 
of electing a ‘‘membre associé libre” to fill 
the vacancy caused by the recent death of M. 
Duclaux, Director of the Pasteur Institute. 
There were several distinguished candidates, 
and it was only at the third ballot that M. 
Chamberland was elected by the majority 





insisted upon by the rules of the Académie. 
M. Chamberland’s election is appropriate, as, 
in addition to his high scientific attainments, 
he is Sous- Directeur of the Pasteur Institute. 

‘N Rays,’ a collection of papers com- 
municated to the Academy of Sciences, with 
additional notes and instructions for the con- 
struction of phosphorescent screens, by Prof. 
Blondlot, translated by Mr. J. Garcin, will be 
published shortly by Messrs. Longman, and is 
sure to attract wide attention. 


Recent Parliamentary Papers include the 
Report for the year ending March 31st, 1904, of 
the Meteorological Council (1s. 2d.). 

A NEW comet (d, 1904), described as faint, and 
not exceeding a star of the eleventh magnitude, 
was discovered by M. Giacobini at Nice on the 
morning of the 18th inst. It was situated in 
the constellation Hercules, moving in a north- 
easterly direction. Observations were made at 
Kénigstuhl on the morning of the 20th, and at 
Vienna and Strassburg on that of the 2lst. 
The elements of the orbit have been computed 
by Herr Ebell, by which it appears that the 
perihelion passage will probably take place on 
the 3rd prox., at the distance from the sun of 
1 87 in terms of the earth’s mean distance. The 
comet is now in the north-eastern part of 
Hercules, moving towards Lyra. Its distance 
from us, according to Dr. Strémgren’s ephemeris, 
is 2 08 on the above scale, or about 190 millions 
of miles, and still diminishing. 

THE sun isin perigee, or the earth in peri- 
helion, to-day. The moon will be new on the 
evening of the 5th prox., and full on the morning 
of the 21st. An occultation of the star / Vir- 
ginis will take place on the morning of the 
25th ; disappearance at seventeen minutes before 
one o'clock (Greenwich time), and reappearance 
at twenty minutes before two. The planet 
Mercury will be at greatest western elongation 
from the sun on the 22nd, and visible in the 
morning from about the 7th to the end of the 
month, moving in a nearly easterly direction 
through the constellation Sagittarius. Venus 
is a brilliant object in the evening, situated in 
the eastern part of Capricornus, from which 
she moves into Aquarius on the 5th prox. 
(passing very near A Aquarii on the 15th), and 
passes into Pisces towards the end of the month; 
she will be in conjunction with the crescent 
moon on the 9th. Mars is in the constellation 
Virgo, from which he will pass into Libra at 
the end of next month ; he will be due south 
at six o’clock in the morning on the 24th, and 
near the moon when rising on the 27th. Jupiter 
is in Pisces, and sets soon after midnight ; he 
will be in conjunction with the moon (then at 
her first quarter) on the 13th prox. Saturn is 
near the boundary of the constellations Capri- 
cornus and Aquarius; he sets earlier each 
evening, and will cease to be visible about the 
end of next month. 


FINE ARTS 
canionn 

The History of Portrait Miniatures. 

George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

(Bell & Sons.) 
Untit the appearance of Dr. Propert’s 
scholarly ‘History of Miniature Art’ in 
1887, the ‘painters in little’ remained 
without an historian. There were, of course, 
notices of practitioners of the art in bio- 
graphical dictionaries and elsewhere (in 
Walpole’s ‘Anecdotes,’ for instance), but 
no comprehensive study of the subject had 
been attempted. Besides his ‘ History,’ Dr. 
Propert also wrote, it will be remembered, 
a valuable introductory essay to the cata- 
logue of the Exhibition of Miniatures held 
at the Burlington Fine-Arts Club in 1889. 
Further contributions to the literature of 








By 
2 vols. 





the subject have been made by Mr. J. J. 
Foster (whose ‘ Miniature Painters, British 
and Foreign,’ was published only last year) 
and Dr. Williamson, chiefly in the direction 
of amplifying biographical details and 
recording the whereabouts of miniatures. 
Dr. Propert’s ‘ History ’ virtually covers the 
whole ground, and he was, as Dr. William- 
son remarks in his ‘Handbook for Col- 
lectors’ (1897), facile princeps in his 
knowledge of the art. 

Dr. Williamson’s object in his ‘ History 
of Portrait Miniatures’ has been, as he 
states in his preface, 

“*to compile a comprehensive account of the 
art of miniature portrait painting as exhibited 
in the great collections of England and the 
Continent, and to narrate the history of the 
chief exponents of the art.” 

In the latter part of his aim the author 
has made good use of the information 
hitherto available, and he has also succeeded 
in ascertaining some fresh facts, especially 
with regard to Alexander Cooper, the 
brother of Samuel Cooper, and nephew of 
John Hoskins, who spent most of his life 
abroad. It was known that he went to 
Sweden to enter Queen Christina’s service 
after being in Holland, but particulars were 
wanting, and few of his works had been 
identified. That Cooper was at the Hague 
in 1632 and 1633 is proved by the dated 
series of miniatures of Frederick, the 
dethroned King of Bohemia, and his queen 
and family of which Dr. Williamson gives 
illustrations. It appears that he went to 
Stockholm about 1646, and Dr. Williamson 
has extracted from the archives some inter- 
esting details regarding payments to the 
artist. According to one official entry, 
Cooper was of Jewish blood. Curiously 
enough, no portrait of Queen Christina by 
the artist has been traced. 

In 1656 Cooper entered the employment 
of Christian 1V. of Denmark; but he was 
again in Stockholm in 1657, and died there 
in 1660. He was born, according to the 
Swedish authorities, in 1605. 

Dr. Williamson also gives the results of 
some researches made by Mr. Lionel Cust 
respecting the Olivers and Desfranges, and 
having recently compiled special biographies 
of Richard Cosway, George Engleheart, 
and the Plimers, he is able to furnish 
fuller accounts of those artists than his 
forerunners. In the notice of minia- 
turists of foreign schools, Miss Wharton’s 
‘Heirlooms in Miniature’ has provided 
Dr. Williamson with material concerning 
American artists, as it did Mr. Foster; 
and information new in English about 
Swedish artists has been translated from 
Mr. C. M. Carlander’s book on the subject. 
In his long list of miniature painters in 
this country the author does not include the 
name of Sir Henry Raeburn, who began his 
artistic career as a miniaturist. 

Considering Dr. Williamson’s wide ac- 
quaintance with collections of miniatures, 
both at home and abroad, we think the infor- 
mation about them is singularly meagre; 
indeed, in some cases he records visits, but 
says nothing of what he saw. It is to be 
regretted that a more scientific method of 
chronicling and describing the treasures 
inspected was not adopted ; the author con- 
tents himself with merely mentioning and 
commenting on some of them. 
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Students will welcome the very numerous 
illustrations which adorn this handsome 
book. Over seven hundred miniature 
portraits are reproduced, including many 
belonging to foreign collections, and we 
think that the author might with advan- 
tage have made even more of his illustra- 
tions as a distinctive feature of his work, 
and bound the plates in a separate volume, 
or grouped them together at the end of each 
volume. 

In an appendix are added some extracts 
from the interesting seventeenth - century 
manuscript in the Bodleian Library entitled 
‘Miniature ; or, the Art of Limming’ (sc), 
by Edward Norgate ; also from King’s MS. 
on the same subject in the British Museum. 
Mr. Martin Hardie, of the National Art 
Library, has collated these MSS. and others 
somewhat similar, and finds that Norgate’s 
is the original of them all, although varia- 
tions have been introduced. 

As a rule Dr. Williamson is careful in 
making acknowledgment where it is due; 
but we notice that he omits to mention the 
name of the well-known expert who was 
responsible for the catalogue of the Montagu 
House collection—the late Mr. Andrew 
McKay, of Messrs. Colnaghi & Co.—although 
he expresses his indebtedness to this source 
for much information. 








Samuel Cousins. By Alfred Whitman. “ Nine- 
teenth-Century Mezzotinters.” (Bell.)—Never 


before has it fallen to the lot of an English 
engraver to have his life’s work recorded within 
twenty years of his death in a really satisfactory 


catalogue. The labour expended on such a 
definite piece of research, and the accuracy 
with which its results are tabulated, are of more 
worth than a deal of fine writing about art, and 
such a book as Mr. Whitman’s should do some- 
thing to remove the reproach of superficiality 
and amateurishness to which most of the litera- 
ture on engraving written by English authors 
is liable. The book possesses two of the first 
essentials of a good catalogue—clearness of 
arrangement and fulness of information about 
the states of every plate. The one weak spot 
to which a reviewer can point without pretending 
to a knowledge of Cousins greater than Mr. 
Whitman’s own is the confession (p. 32) that 
“search has not been made to find impressions 
of the more modern plates in all their states, 
that they might be described in detail.” It 
would surely have been worth while, for the 
‘sake of the completeness of a standard catalogue, 
to do even this. In what has been accomplished, 
however, it is difficult to detect a flaw. Mr. 
Whitman might have shown mercy to the 
foreign reader, who ought to find the book on 
the shelves of every continental print-room, by 
remembering that inches and their fractions are 
unintelligible to the majority of Europeans. 
The literature of art is becoming more and more 
international, and even in a book on so tho- 
roughly English a subject as the mezzotints of 
Samuel Cousins it would be advantageous to 
repeat the measurements in centimetres. Under 
No. 90, by way of exception, no measurements 
are given. ‘The Dauphin’ (50) is too vague a 
title for Louis XVII., even though the note 
‘that follows shows that the second, and not the 
eldest, son of Louis XVI. is meant. John 
Griffiths (76), who should have been described 
as Warden of Wadhani, is more likely to be 
remembered by print-collectors as the owner of 
a celebrated ‘ Arnold Tholinx’ in the first state, 
sold in 1883, than as one of the tutors who 
protested against Newman’s ‘Tract XC.’ in 
1841. But these are trifles, and do not detract 
from the solid merit of the book. 





Tue three-colour process seems to us very 
variable in its results, but in the case of 
Familiar London, painted by Rose Barton 
(Black), it comes off very well. We find here 
no fewer than sixty-one pictures which represent 
the varied aspects of London admirably. The 
artist is able to make a pretty picture even of 
so unpromising a subject as a Metropolitan 
railway station. She shows that London, even 
on wet days, has its attractions for the seeing 
eye. We need not inquire too closely if 
children and carriages were always obliging 
enough to stand in good positions and wear the 
special shades of red which suit the artist’s 
purpose, but may congratulate her generally on 
the success of her collection, which is likely to 
adorn many London tables. The colours in 
the pictures of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields and 
St. Mary’s-le-Strand are so extravagant that 
they spoil the effect of the churches themselves, 
which are well portrayed. Villiers Street, 
Strand, does not, as pictured, look anything 
like so steep as it is. The grace and oddity of 
childhood are effectively used in many of the 
pictures. 

The text to the volume, also by the artist, 
will please the ordinary reader better than it 
pleases us. It is easy, gossipy, with some 
personal touches and much quotation, but a 
little care and trouble to consult real autho- 
rities would have improved it vastly. ‘‘ Non 
omnia possumus omnes”: the artist ought to 
have got a friend who knows the historic side 
of London to read her proofs. The text may 
be a minor matter, but it is annoying to find 
obsolete theories preserved, and errors due to 
mere carelessness, such as on one page the 
mention of ‘‘ Foster” as Dickens’s biographer, 
and Charles II. in connexion with the Royal 
Academy. 








Aine-Art Gossiy. 

THE winter exhibition at the Royal Academy 
is open to private view to-day. 

THE society of six painters, who usually 
brighten this season, hold a press view at the 
rooms of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours to-day. 

Next Saturday the press is invited to view 
the fifth exhibition of international art at the 
New Gallery by the International Society of 
Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers. 

From January 2nd to 3lst there is a panel 
exhibition at the Dudley Gallery of water- 
colours by a number of artists. 

THE Journal des Arts announces that the 
portrait of the engraver Edwin Edwards with 
his wife, the work of Fantin-Latour, has been 
offered to our National Gallery by Madame 
Edwards. 

Mr. Srannore Forses, A.R.A., who got 
some of his art training in Paris, has been 
chosen by the French Academy of Fine Arts to 
succeed in the section of painting G. F. Watts. 


Mr. Cravpe Pariurs, Keeper of the Wallace 
Collection, will contribute to the Art Journal 
for January an important article on Titian, 
with special reference to the lately acquired 
portrait in the National Gallery known as 
* Ariosto.’ Since the publication of Mr. Claude 
Phillips’s monographs on the work of Titian, 
new facts have been discovered and fresh attri- 
butions proposed in certain cases, 

Tue Scenic Artists’ Association are anxious 
to obtain for their exhibition at the Grafton 
Galleries, from April 10th to April 15th, 
1905, specimens of the works of Absolom, 
Bolena, Beverley, Bough, Chambers, Cox, 
Cooper, Gates, Grieve, Hunt, Leitch, Louther- 
bourg, Marinare, Mulready, Marshail, Roberts, 
Clarkson Stanfield, W. Telbin, and other 
deceased scene- painters; and the secretary, 
Mr. H. Lawrence Harris, is inviting owners 
to communicate with him at 5, Robert Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 
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Tue death, in his eightieth year, is announced 
of the distinguished sculptor Moritz Schulz, 
honorary member of the Academy of Arts at 
Rotterdam. Among his numerous works are 
the two large groups in front of the National 
Gallery of Berlin, and the bronze relief ‘Scene 
aus der Schlacht bei KOniggriitz,’ on the 
Siegessiiule. 

THE death in his seventy-ninth year is also 
announced from Greifswald of Dr. Theodor 
Pyl, professor at the University of that town, 
and the author of a number of able works 
dealing with German history, mythology, and 
art—among them, ‘ Kunstwerke alter und neuer 
Zeit,’ ‘Die Griechischen Rundbauten,’ ‘ Kunst 
und Kiinstler in Greifswald,’ &c. 

THE January number of the Ancestor will con- 
tain articles on the Fanes, illustrated by family 
portraits, and the Fitzwilliams, in the series of 
‘Our Oldest Families,’ by the editor, who also 
annotates the illustrations of ‘Costume at the 
End of the Middle Ages.’ Mr. Dorling writes 
on Salisbury heraldry and the Ziirich roll of 
arms; and Mr. Round deals with ‘The 
Beresfords’ Origin and Arms,’ besides con- 
tributing some shorter papers, The Trafford 
legend will again be discussed by Mr. W. H. B. 
Bird, and the Calendar of Chancery suits is 
continued. 

Messrs. ConstasL—e & Co. announce that 
the publication of the Ancestor, as a quarterly 
review, will end with the volume just an- 
nounced, Mr. Barron’s editorial work upon the 
geological section of the ‘Victoria County 
History ’ leaving him too little leisure for carry- 
ing on the Ancestor upon its present scale, and 
the heavy call upon Mr. Horace Round’s time 
in connexion with the same work depriving the 
review of much of the support which he has 
given it as one of the principal contributors. 
But, in view of the desire expressed by many 
subscribers that the Ancestor should still go 
forward, it has been decided to continue it in a 
larger form as an annual volume. The first 
volume of a new series may theretore be expected 
at the end of 1905, and due notice will be given 
through the press of its publication and of the 
new terms of subscription. A limited number 
of complete sets of the twelve volumes issued 
are still available. 

THE annual general meeting of the Société 
des Artistes Francais was held last week in 
Paris, under the presidency of M. Tony Robert- 
Fleury. The financial condition of the Société 
is very satisfactory. At present the pensioners 
are only eligible for a modest annuity of 
200 francs a year on attaining the age of 
seventy; but if the next Salons continue 
to swell the funds to the extent of the last— 
when over 270,000 fr. were taken —it is pro- 
posed to place the age-limit of pensioners at 
sixty years, and to increase the pension to 
300 fr. each. The rival society, the Société 
Nationale des Beaux-Arts, is also in a healthy 
condition financially, and its annual general 
meeting was held on Tuesday evening last, 
under the presidency of M. Carolus-Duran, 
who is about to leave Paris to take up his new 
duties at Rome. 


Tue address of the Diirer Society from 
January Ist, 1905, will be 32, George Street, 
Hanover Square, W. The issue of the port- 
folio for 1904 has been delayed beyond the 
usual date by uaforeseen difficulties connected 
with two of the plates, but it is now ready, and 
will be sent out immediately to members. The 
pictures reproduced this year are the portrait 
of Diirer’s father, at Florence; that of Oswald 
Krell, at Munich; and the ‘Procession to 
Calvary,’ in the collection of Sir Frederick 
Cook. Several drawings in collections seldom 
visited are reproduced for the first time. The 
selection of engravings includes the ‘ Melen- 
colia,’ and some of the less familiar wood- 
cuts accompany the concluding numbers of 
the ‘Life of the Virgin.’ Diirer’s pupil, Hans 
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Springinklee, is represented by a drawing and 
several woodcuts, including two of his most 
important works, which have generally passed 
under Diirer’s name. 

Tue arrangements for excavations in Upper 
Egypt during the winter, under the auspices 
of the Liverpool University Institute of 
Archeology, have been completed, and the 
work will be begun at Hierakonpolis, the palace 
of the earliest kings of Egypt, at once. 


MUSIC 


—o~— 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
Edited by J. A. Fuller Maitland. Vol. I, 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Tue first instalment of the original ‘ Dic- 

tionary’ appeared in 1878, and the Appendix 

in 1889. Since the latter date much has 
happened in the musical world, and many 
men then little known, or in some cases 
unknown, have risen to eminence. In 
place, then, of the original four, there are 
now to be five volumes, while by the time 
the last volume is published a new Appendix 
will, of course, be needed. The new edition, 
we are informed, ‘‘ will be published at 
much closer intervals than the four of the 
old ’’—a piece of news which will be welcome 
to all to whom such a work is a necessary, 
not a mere luxury. Square brackets are to 
be employed throughout the ‘Dictionary’ 
to indicate additions for which the writers 
of the original articles are not responsible. 

Mr. Maitland, in his preface, justly states that 

in the first edition Bach, Berlioz, Brahms, 

and Chopin were inadequately treated. The 
earlier article on Bach occupied a little over 

ten pages; the new one has fourteen and a 

half, but of the additional matter quite half 

refers to other members of the Bach family, 
or to Bach’s music in England. Surely a little 
more space might have been afforded. The 

Berlioz article, an entirely new one, is much 

longer. The writer, in mentioning large 

sums received for three of the composer’s 
works, adds that they enabled him to throw 

off the burden of journalism and make a 

tour through Germany. One sum was 

10,000 francs for the ‘Symphonie funébre 

et triomphale,’ but the composer in his 

‘Mémoires’ expressly states that after paying 

the orchestra and the copyist for it, there 

only remained to him 2,800 fr. Then later 
the writer refers to the production of ‘ Les 

Troyens’ at the ‘‘new Paris opera-house.’’ 

It would, however, have been better to call 

it the Théatre Lyrique. Further, ‘ Les 

Troyens’ was not given there, but only 

‘Les Troyens 4 Carthage,’ the second part 

of the complete work, the first being ‘La 

Prise de Troie.’ 

The article on Brahms, from the pen of 
the editor, for the most part is excellent. 
The writer’s admiration for the music of the 
Hamburg master is well known, so that the 
general tone will cause no surprise; with one 
exception, indeed, it is fairly temperate. 
We are told that in the handling of his 
themes Brahms ‘must be considered 
supreme among the great masters,” an 
extraordinary statement which surely only a 
very few musicians would accept. The cold 
notice of Bruckner, also written by Mr. 
Maitland, offers a striking contrast to the 
warm eulogy of Brahms. We agree with 
the opinions expressed in the former; but 
how different would have been that notice if 














it had been entrusted, say, to Dr. Liwe! a 
writer as much in sympathy with Bruckner 
as Mr. Maitland is with Brahms. 

In the notice of Sir Edward Elgar, 
‘Caractacus,’ Op. 35, is included in the list 
of works, but is not specially mentioned in 
the course of the article, as are the ‘ Orches- 
tral Variations,’ Op. 36, and the ‘Sea Pic- 
tures,’ Op. 37, produced in the same year. 
‘Caractacus’ was the immediate festival 
forerunner of ‘The Dream of Gerontius,’ 
and therefore a landmark of considerable 
importance in the development of the 
composer’s work. 

Then, again, the statement that in the 
‘Dream’ there seems to many hearers ‘‘a 
want of the cumulative power, which some 
other masters have attained,’’ is unsatisfac- 
tory. In a dictionary notice a writer, in 
discussing a composer, is naturally supposed 
to express his own thoughts, but here Mr. 
Maitland gives the opinion only of ‘‘ many 
hearers”; we presume he is one of those 
‘‘many,” but it is not clearlystated. Again, 
we are told that the reception of that work 
‘‘by the public and press was scarcely 
enthusiastic.” The reference to the atti- 
tude of the public towards a new work 
seems out of place; in any case, 
however, the nature of the poem and 
the form of the work scarcely admitted 
of much outward demonstration of ap- 
proval. Again, with reference to ‘Tne 
Apostles,’ we are reminded that the work 
contains only Parts 1 and 2 ‘‘ofa sort of 
trilogy,” hence “it would be unfair to 
blame it for any want of climax or even for 
any eccentricity of design, since all may be 
made logical when the third part completes 
the whole.” This seems reasonable, yet it 
must not be forgotten that the composer 
evidently thought those parts sufficiently 
complete to produce by themselves. 

We may touch upon a few other points. 
Under the article ‘ Brossard’ Mr. Maitland 
states that his ‘ Dictionnaire de Musique,’ 
published in 1703, was translated by 
Grassineau in 1740. That work, however, 
was not a strict translation, but, as stated 
under ‘ Dictionaries of Music,’ Grassineau 
‘‘made ample use of Brossard’s definitions 
and examples; but his work is much more 
complete.” In fact, Grassineau acknow- 
ledges himself ‘‘to be much indebted to 
that learned gentleman [7.¢., Brossard | for 
many materials of this work.” In his 
remarks on the Greek term 7Zrite, he quotes 
Brossard, but adds, ‘“‘Here Mr. Brossard 
may have erred a little,” and explains how. 
Under ‘Degrees of Music,’ Sir Hubert 
Parry is named as the present Oxford Pro- 
fessor, but Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, 
Sir Frederic Bridge, Dr. Prout, and Prof. 
Niecks, occupying the chairs at Cambridge, 
London, Dublin, and Edinburgh, are not 
mentioned. 

Under ‘ Dittersdorf’ we read of the pub- 
lication of three symphonies on subjects 
from Ovid’s ‘Metamorphoses,’ by Artaria 
of Vienna, in 1785; but it might have been 
added that to commemorate the hundredth 
anniversary of the composer’s death the 
brothers Reinecke, of Leipsic, published 
not only the six available ‘‘Ovid” sym- 
phonies, but also other symphonic works. 

In the article ‘English Opera,’ Purcell is 
said to have set ‘The Fairy Queen,’ an 
adaptation of Shakspeare’s ‘Midsummer 





Night’s Dream,’ in 1693. But that work 
was produced in 1692, and revived in 1693, 
The earlier date is, however, correctly 
given under ‘ Dorset Garden Theatre,’ among 
the list of works produced there. 

Dieupart is said to have composed “ Six 
Suittes de Clavessin......mises en Concert 
pour un Violon et Flute, avec une Basse de 
Viole et un Archilut,” which were published 
by Roger of Amsterdam ; it is also stated 
that a reprint of a portion of them was pub- 
lished by Walsh, in London, as ‘ Select 
Lessons for the Harpsichord or Spinet.’ 
The six suites were, however, published 
for the harpsichord, and sold by Francis 
Vaillant, ‘“‘the French bookseller in the 
Strand,” and that edition contains a dedica- 
tion by the composer to the Countess of 
Sandwich, in which he praises that lady 
for her interpretation of ‘‘mes Piéces de 
Clavessin.” 

There are long and valuable new notices 
of Russian composers by Mrs. Rosa Neyw- 
march, but the same attention has not been 
paid to Portuguese musicians. We do not 
find, for instance, the name of either 
Candido Almeida or F. Antonio de Almeida: 
the former wrote an article in French, 
entitled ‘ E'éments d’une Langue Musicale,’ 
published in a Portuguese magazine 
in London in 1815; also Six Quartets 
for Strings, Op. 2, at Pleyel’s, Paris; while 
the latter was an opera composer of note in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Then 
Francisco Correia de Auranjo, author of a 
‘Libro de Tientos,’ 1626, one of the musical 
curiosities of the seventeenth century, passes 
unnoticed. Again, Joio Domingos Bom- 
tempo’s name is to be found in the 
‘ Dictionary,’ yet, although his chief works 
were written for the pianoforte—and among 
them concertos and sonatas—the only ono 
mentioned is the set of Variations, Op. 4, 
without indication for what instrument. 
Bomtempo is said to have been born “ about 
1775,” but the exact day is known, viz, 
December 28th; and he died in 1842, not 
on the 13th, but on the 18th of August. 

A dictionary of music without errors of 
some kind has never been compiled, and 
only those who have had practical experience 
in such work can understand the difficul- 
ties against which an editor has to contend. 
He has to rely to a great extent on 
researches made by many contributors, 
and even with the most elaborate system of 
reference notes, slight discrepancies or mis- 
statements are bound to creep in. Our few 
comments are not made in any carping 
spirit, but merely as a help to rectification 
in a future appendix or new edition. The 
work is undoubtedly one of great value, and 
in this first volume, among the important 
new articles we may note the following: 
‘ Absolute and Abstract,’ ‘ Acoustics,’ ‘ Con- 
cert Institutions in Paris,’ also those on 
Arbos, G. Bantock, E. Bernard, Bispham, 
A. Black, Miss Marie Brema, Borwick, Butt, 
E. Chausson, and Chrysander. It would, 
we think, have been wise in the case of 
some distinguished vocalists of the past to 
use the pruning-knife. 








Sir Arthur Sullivan: his Life and Music. By 
B. W. Findon. (Nisbet & Co.)—Many bio- 
graphies which have recently appeared of living 
composers were written by persons not only 
well acquainted with them, but also great 
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admirers of their various gifts. And more than 
one has frankly acknowledged the difficulty of 
being impartial ; on the other hand, this per- 
sonal element no doubt brings with it certain 
advantages. Mr. Findon, too, hopes that his 
estimate of Sullivan is just, ‘‘so far as is possible 
for one who loved him as a kinsman and 
appreciated his sterling qualities as a friend and 
composer.” In addition he considers it very 
difficult to pronounce a definite verdict on a 
man ere the wreaths laid on his tomb have had 
time to wither and decay. We think he has 
shown great tact. The brightness and skill 
displayed by Sullivan in his series of operas 
have been recognized by many, nay, by most 
musicians ; but some have thought that the com- 
poser’s early ‘Irish Symphony’ gave promise 
of work of a more serious kind. Mr. Findon 
himself says that ‘‘it was indicative of what 
Sullivan would have achieved had he chosen to 
bend his creative talent to abstract music.” 
But a few pages later he says that, instead of 
his operas, Sullivan might possibly ‘* have 
written dull symphonies and commonplace tone- 
poems.” This scarcely tallies with the earlier 
statement. 

With regard to the failure of the ‘‘ Royal 
English Opera- House,” our author justly remarks 
that Mr, Carte ‘‘ committed the almost incredible 
folly of trusting to one composer and his one 
opera for success.” An appendix includes a 
complete list of the composer's works. 


The Music of the Masters—Wagner. By 
Ernest Newman. — Tchaikovski. By KE. 
Markham Lee. (Philip Wellby.)—Much has 
been written about Wagner ; his ‘ Life’ by Mr. 
Ashton Ellis, to name only one work, has 
already reached its fourth volume. Mr. Newman 
does not undertake to present the whole, but 
only ‘tthe essential Wagner”; and that he 
naturally finds in the art work, though if, as 
regards ‘Rienzi,’ ‘‘it is improbable that the 
English music-lover will ever hear any more of 
the opera than the overture,” it scarcely de- 
served the nine pages devoted to it. Again, in 
discussing ‘ Tristan,’ there are references to the 
composer’s private life, out of place in a volume 
intended, as our author informs us, for the 
“‘plain man.” Mr. Newman is a thoughtful 
and able writer, and what he has to say is well 
worth reading ; but his tone is at times un- 
sympathetic, while some of his criticisms would, 
we imagine, prove hindrances rather than helps 
to the *‘ plain man.” 

The volume dealing with Tchaikovski is 
written in clear, pleasant style; within a com- 
paratively small compass it conveys much 
useful information. Form and contents of 
various works are discussed, though not in a 
dry manner ; and as in Mr. Newman’s volume, 
Mr. Lee deals with the man’s creative work 
rather than with the man himself. The author 
refers to the title ‘ Pathetic’ of the Sixth Sym- 
phony, as having been so christened by the 
composer ; the brother Modeste tells us, by the 
way, that the composer intended merely to call 
it No. 6. Modeste, on the morning after the 
first performance, suggested *‘ tragic,” and then 
‘* pathetic,” the latter being at once adopted by 
Peter Iljitsch, and written on the title-page of 
the score, which he was on the point of sending 
to his publisher. Both of the above volumes 
show knowledge and acumen ; the latter, how- 
ever, seems more suitable for the general 
Teader. 


Practical Counterpoint. 


By Stewart Mac- 
pherson. Parts 1 and 2. (Joseph Williams.) 
—Many treatises on counterpoint have been 
published by distinguished theorists of various 
nationalities, but until the present century 
almost sole attention was given to strict coun- 
terpoint. Dr. Prout, in his ‘ Counterpoint, 
Strict and Free,’ pointed out that the former 
kind was but an introduction to the latter, such 
as we find it in all the great composers from 
Bach onwards, Strict counterpoint he defined as 





“the preliminary technical work for actual com- 
position, just as Herz’s or Plaidy’s are the 
preliminary exercises for pianoforte playing.” 


The author of the work under notice also 
recognizes the value of the fetters of strict 
counterpoint in the early stages of a student’s 
work, but he is of opinion that too much 
time is devoted to it. Many students would 
readily endorse this opinion, and much might 
be said in its favour. For some pupils, how- 
ever, the muzzle of restraint is necessary for a 
longer period than it is for others, especially, 
perhaps, for those who are most highly gifted ; 
and of this our author, as an experienced teacher, 
is no doubt fully aware. The strict is dry, but 
the free, illuminated by interesting specimens 
from the great composers, attractive ; and the 
only fear is that in many cases even teachers 
will be tempted to get over the earlier stage 
too quickly. The contents of the two present 
volumes are thoroughly sound, and, as stated on 
the title-page, concise. 


Bell’s Miniature Series of Musicians.—Bach. 
By E. H. Thorne. (Bell & Sons.)—Mr. Thorne’s 
book on Bach is excellent. To deal briefly with 
the music of this great genius was no easy 
matter, but the author knows his Bach well, 
and he just says enough to excite the interest of 
those whose acquaintance with the master’s 
music is superficial. 








Busical Gossiy, 


THomMAs CHAPPELL was the projector of the 
Popular Concerts, and §. Arthur Chappell, his 
brother, undertook the management from the 
commencement, January 3rd, 1859, until 1901, 
and achieved for them world-wide reputation. 
The elder brother died at an advanced age in 
1902. Of late years the attendance at these 
concerts gradually diminished, and Prof. Kruse’s 
brave attempt to carry them on was not success- 
ful. In the spring of this year the concerts came 
to an end, and almost at the very close Arthur 
Chappell himself has passed away. The his- 
tory of the Popular Concerts is a remarkable one. 
Prof. Joachim and Signor Piatti were connected 
with them from the start, and the list of 
eminent artists who appeared at them proves 
what judgment and enterprise were displayed 
by Arthur Chappell. At the time of his death 
he was in his seventy-ninth year. 


Tue death is announced, at the early age of 
forty-nine, of the baritone vocalist Frank H. 
Standing, who, under the name of F. H. Celli, 
sang in the Carl Rosa Company. His wife, 
Susanna Pyne, sister of Louisa Pyne, died in 
1886. 


A NEw opera, ‘ Buddha’s Awakening,’ by the 
Portuguese composer Isidore de Lara, has been 
produced at Geneva. 


Wiru respect to the monument to be erected 
next year to Beethoven at Paris, M. Pierre 
Lalo, musical critic of Le Temps and son of the 
late composer Edouard Lalo, considers that far 
greater honour would be shown to the master 
by giving performances of all his symphonies, 
of the ‘ Missa Solemnis’ (which, he declares, has 
never been given at Paris), and of ‘ Fidelio,’ at 
the Opéra. But it has been announced that a 
grand musical festival is to be held on the occa- 
sion of the unveiling of the monument, True 
lovers of music may prefer listening to the 
master works of Beethoven to gazing on his 
statue, though monuments of this kind have 
their uses. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 


Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
Sunday League, 7, Queen's Hall. 

New Year's Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall 

Royal Choral Society (Messiah), 8, Albert Hall. 
Chappell Ballad Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 





DRAMA 


—~r— 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Some attempt has been made at Drury Lane 
to impart to the pantomime opening a measure 
of consistency such as previous entertainments 
of its class have lacked, and the legend of ‘ The 
White Cat,’ as devised or transmitted by the 
Countess d’Aulnoy, brings the whole to a species 
of termination. The beauty is, however, purely 
spectacular, and, while there is a good deal 
of vulgarity, there is no infusion of poetry 
or sentiment. County Council supervision of 
theatrical affairs is naturally a subject of banter; 
ability to play bridge is held to furnish proof of 
the ascent of the missing link from the ape into 
the man; and some mild satire is directed 
against the controversy between Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones as to the 
causes of decay of the drama. Spectacular 
scenes, such as the Fairy Orchard and the 
Triumphs of Hymen, form, however, the chief 
attraction, Admiration for these is not con- 
fined to the uneducated public. Signor Comelli’s 
costumes appeal to the genuine lover of art. 
The new humourists, the employment of whom 
has been necessitated by the death of Dan Leno 
and Herbert Campbell, work hard, but do not 
reach the level of their predecessors. 

‘Prunella; or, Love ina Dutch Garden,’ by 
Messrs. Laurence Housman and Granville 
Barker, now being given at the Court Theatre, 
is almost worthy of its pretty title. It shows 
the magic wrought by a kiss upon a Miranda- 
like creature, who, under the charge of a leash 
of prim and demure aunts, has ripened into 
loveliness with no knowledge of love and no 
acquaintance with masculine humanity. Some 
prettiness is assigned to the scene by the intro- 
duction of a group of characters from the old 
Italian comedy. It is a pity that these do not 
retain their old names, so pleasantly associated 
with the stage of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, instead of others devoid of either 
beauty or significance. That the most is made 
of the idea, or that the acting in any case is 
adequate, cannot be said. Mr. Granville Barker 
is a colourless representative of Pierrot. It 
would be possible, easy even, to make of the 
whole a work worthy to compare with the 
comic triumphs of the Théaitre de la Foire. 
The music constitutes an agreeable feature. 

‘Little Black Sambo and Little White 
Barbara,’ by Mr. Rutland Barrington, pro- 
duced at the Garrick, welds together not too 
effectively two of the ‘‘Dumpy Books” which 
enjoy much popularity with children. No 
attempt is made to preserve the Indian 
atmosphere which is at least indicated in ‘ Little 
Black Sambo,’ and the spectator, juvenile or 
other, must reconcile himself to the presence of 
tigers in a Georgian plantation instead of an 
Indian compound. No difficulty is found in 
doing this, and the musical numbers, though 
they might be better, are acceptable. With 
this is given ‘Lady Jane’s Christmas Party,’ 
by Mr. Tom Gallon, a trifle with a suggestion 
of the episode of Dick Swiveller and his 
Marchioness. 

At the Royalty Mr. Philip Carr has revived 
his rendering of Grimms’ ‘Snowdrop and the 
Seven Little Men,’ which constituted last 
year’s Christmas entertainment at the Court. 
With this is given a version of ‘ Rumpel- 
stiltzkin,’ by Mrs. Hugh Bell, which, with a 
cast comprising Mr. Granville Barker and Mr. 
Nigel Playfair, had previously been seen for a 
solitary occasion at the Adelphi. 

In ‘Peter Pan; or, the Boy who would not 
Grow Up,’ a play drawn in part by Mr. Barrie 
from his novel of two years ago, ‘The Little 
White Bird,’ we have at the Duke of York’s, for 
the first time so far as is to be recalled, a 
superb pantomime wholly designed for and fitted 
to the comprehension of children. Whether it 
is more likely to amuse or appal its miniature 
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patrons we are unable to say. To an elder 
world it appeals by its blending of the humorous 
with the fantastical and the poetical. Want of 
preparation interfered with the presentation of 
the play, and it is as yet too early to pronounce 
decisively upon the merits of the scenic effects. 
The whole seems, however, charmingly con- 
ceived, and is likely to take a strong hold upon 
Mr. Barrie’s admirers. A clever interpretation 
was given by Miss Nina Boucicault, Mr. Gerald 
Du Maurier, Mr. George Shelton, Miss Dorothea 
Baird, and Miss Hilda Trevelyan. A little con- 
fusion as to the exact significance of the action 
seems attributable to the fact that a portion of 
the business had on the opening night to be 
omitted. 








Dramatic Gossiy, 

‘ Att-HEIDELBERG’ was given at the Great 
Queen Street Theatre on Monday, with Herr 
Pabst as Karl Heinrich and Friiulein Rosie 
Grawz as Kathie. The house has been closed 
during the remainder of the week. 

‘THe Kyicut or THE Bursinc Pestie’ is 
being given as the Christmas novelty at the 
evening performance at the Royalty, with Mrs. 
Theodore Wright as the citizen’s wife and Mr. 
James Hearn as the comic apprentice. 

Mr. Hvcu Moss (who for the past five years 
has been the stage manager for the opera at the 
Guildhall School of Music) has been appointed 
by Mr. F. R. Benson as the Vice-Principal of 
the School of Drama and Acting which he has 
inaugurated at the Hampstead Conservatoire. 
Mr. Moss is a well-known stage manager and 
producer of plays and operas. 


A version of ‘Les Oiseaux de Proie’ of M. 
Donnay, executed by Mr. Michael Morton, will 
be produced by Miss Lena Ashwell so soon as 
she can secure a West-End theatre. 

Tue Playhouse is the pleasing name to be 
given to the new theatre to be erected by Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert for Mr. Cyril Maude on a site 
near Piccadilly Circus. 


Mr. Lewis Water will present at the 
Imperial Theatre a few performances of ‘ King 
Henry V.,’ ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and ‘ Othello,’ 
before producing ‘ Macbeth.’ 

Mapame Sarau Bernuarpt, the Era tells 
us, has been seen in Constantinople in ‘ Frou- 
Frou,’ ‘Sapho,’ and ‘La Dame aux Camélias,’ 
but has been refused permission to appear in 
‘La Tosca,’ ‘ Phédre,’ or ‘ L’Aiglon.’ 

Mr. Benson is taking a company to the 
West Indies, and will begin at Kingston, 
Jamaica, early in January, a season of fourteen 
weeks, returning to England in time for the 
Shakspearean week at Stratford-upon-Avon. 

At the Coronet Theatre the Benson company 
is to give next year the Orestean trilogy of 
schylus, seven plays of Shakspeare, and two 
old English comedies, 


Tue country tour of Mr. and Mrs, Kendal will 
recommence at Leamington on February 6th. 


MapaMe JANAUSCHEK, whose death we 
chronicled, was, it appears, stricken with 
paralysis four years ago, had recently owed a 
portion of her support to the American Actors’ 
Fund, and was buried in a grave belonging to 
that institution. 

Mr. Witi1am RicGNotp, well known as an 
actor and as a member of a theatrical family, 
died on the 22nd inst. at his residence, Blax- 
land House, Hornsey. Born at Leicester, 
December 18th, 1836, he appeared on the stage 
in infancy. His first appearance in London was 
made at the Princess’s, February 15th, 1869, as 
the Count de Fersen in Palgrave Simpson’s 
‘Marie Antoinette.’ Much success attended 
his performances of Gouget in ‘ Drink,’ Jacques 
in ‘The Two Orphans, and Clement Hunting- 
ford in ‘The World.’ He was Leucippe to the 
Galatea of Miss Mary Anderson, and played 
important parts in many well-known pieces. 





He also acted in America and Australia. 
Stricken with blindness in 1902, he retired 
compulsorily from his profession. A benefit 

rformance was given to him at Drury Lane on 

ecember 5th, 1902. A robust and virile actor, 
he was a brother of George Rignold, in more 
than one respect a rival, and of Miss Susan 
Rignold. 

THe death is announced of M. Daniel 
Stanislas Montaland, better known as Daniel 
Talbot, an eminent dramatic artist. M. 
Montaland was born in Paris in 1824, and was 
pupil of Beauvallet at the Conservatoire, where 
he obtained a “ premier accessit de comédie.” 
He first appeared at the Odéon, where his 
interpretation of Harpagon at once placed him 
in the front rank. At the Comédie for thirty 
years he played all the leading comic parts 
in the classical repertory with unqualified 
success. When he retired from the stage he 
took up teaching, and his success in this direc- 
tion was also great, his pupils including Madame 
Réjane. 








MISCELLANEA 
—_—o—- 
THE PROPHET MOHAMMED’S LETTER TO 
THE “MUKAUKIS.” 
Oxford. 


Since the Arabic magazines published in 
Egypt are read by few in Europe, perhaps I may 
be permitted to call attention to the November 
number of the Hilal, which contains a photo- 
graphic reproduction of the supposed original of 
Mohammed’s letter to the ‘* Mukaukis.” Of 
this document an account was given by M. Belin 
in a letter to Reinaud, published in the Journal 
Asiatique for December, 1854; a certain 
M. Etienne Barthélemy declared that he had 
discovered it in the binding of a MS. purchased 
by him at Akhmim, Sir W. Muir, in his ‘Life of 
Mahomet,’ vol. i. p. Ixxvii (1857), said it was 
desirable that the genuineness of this singularly 
acquired document should be further discussed 
by the scholars of Europe; and in the 
Zeitschrift der D.M.G., x. 543 (1856), there is 
a brief note by Rodiger, who thought the 
genuineness doubtful, yet on the whole probable. 
Noldeke, ‘Geschichte des Korans’ (1860), 
pp. 140, 302, expressed his conviction of its 
genuineness : ‘‘Ein Original, an dessen Echtheit 
nicht zu zweifeln ist.” The photograph repro- 
duced by Zaidan was taken from the original 
before it went into the collection of relics of 
the Prophet in Constantinople. Of course, in 
1854 only a facsimile could be produced. Few 
would wish to dispute Néldeke’s opinion on such 
a subject, and had Zaidan, the editor of the 
Hilal, known it, he would probably not have 
condemned the document as a forgery. Indeed, 
the text of the letter, as compared with the 
copies given in the ‘Ta’rikh al-Khamis’ (ii. 
41), the ‘Insan al-‘Uyiin’ (iii. 346), and the 
* Husn al-Muhadarah’ (new ed., i. 47), can only 
confirm Néldeke’s judgment. For there is a 
difficult passage after the words, ‘‘I summon 
thee with the summons of Islam, so become a 
Moslem, and thou shalt be safe. God shall 
give thee thy reward twofold. But if thou turn 
back, then upon thee there shall be —” ithm 
al-kibt, ‘‘the guilt of the Copts,” according to 
the copies cited ; but the original has certainly 
something else. This something else is read by 
Zaidan m@ yafja‘u ’l-kibta, ‘* what shall afflict 
the Copts.” Iam inclined to read the words mé 
tubdilund linakbida, ‘‘ what thou wilt give us 
instead that we may take it,” which would 
imply that the Prophet contemplated the substi- 
tution of tribute for belief at the very beginning. 
I am not satisfied with this reading, as we 
should expect something actually occurring in 
the Koran, and I hope a better suggestion may 
be made. D. S. Marcoriovta, 
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both in the completeness of his matter and his annotations, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 1905. FIFTY-SEVENTH EDITION. 


BRADSHAW’S CANALS AND READY EARLY IN ofan eof 1905. 
NAVIGABLE RIVERS BRADSHAW’S 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES: RAILWAY MANUAL 


A Handbook of Inland Navigation for Manufacturers, | (RAILWATE, meaner 55D See AND WAGON 
Merchants, Traders, and others. COMPANIES), 


b] 
Compiled, after a personal Survey of the whole of the Waterways, SHAREHOLDERS GUIDE AND DIRECTORY 
BY OF 
HENRY RODOLPH DE SALIS, Assoc.M.Inst.C KE. Railway Officials and Manufacturers of Railway Supplies. 
Director, FELLOWS, MORTON & CLAYTON, Lrp., Canal Carriers. Bound in cloth, with Maps of Great Britain and Ireland, 





Central and Northern Europe, and India. 
ee ' ei ; . rT ee a 

Gives ina succinct form full information a to the Affords full and reliable information respecting the history and 
advantages and. possibilities of inland navigation, and financial position of Railways in all parts of the World. It gives, 

: ° . ’ . briefly, the past history and present condition of every line open in 
contains all information, other than financial, Ne€CES- ‘the United Kingdom, and although chiefly devoted to railway 
sary to owners of waterside premises, business houses, interests, other sections dealing with Waterways and Carriage and 
7 *,° 4 oO; ies S D, 

and others who for business or political reasons are Wagon Companies are also added. 
interested in the subject. FIFTY YEARS’ RAILWAY STATISTICS. 

The contents have been arranged by the author One of the leading features of the 1905 edition of the Manual 


X Ba ae A weax-a Will be the introduction of statistics showing the revenue and expen- 
after wn inspection of the whole of the waterw 4 Sy diture of each of the principal Railway Companies over a period of 
amounting to a mileage travelled of over 14,000 miles. fifty years, in addition to other valuable information which the age 


400 pages royel Svo, bound in cloth, with Map of the work enables the compilers to bring together. 
5 ? ’ £? 


post free, ONE GUINEA net. | Post free, 12s. 


BRADSHAW'’'S GUIDE. 
SPECIAL EDITION. 
TWO SHILLINGS NET. 





Printed upon Superior Paper, bound in Scarlet Cloth, and with additional Maps illustrating the Districts 
covered by the principal Railway Companies. 


Also SPECIAL TABLES dealing with the following Places :— 


BIRMINGHAM. GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
BRADFORD. HULL. P ‘. al 
EDINBURGH. LEICESTER. MANCHESTER. SHEFFIELD. 


These Tables indicate the Routes to and from some of the Chief Towns in the Kindgom, with Single, 
Return, and Week-end Fares, Distances, Shortest Time of Journey, and Quickest Train. 


Also List of Towns having more than one Station, with distances apart. 





BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 59, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
And at Manchester. 
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“ LEARNED, Cuatty, Userun.”—Athenceum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES.’ ” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 


ane oo 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d. ; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND. QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





** Subscription, 10s. 8d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 


the NINTH SERIES of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. 
(JANUARY, 1898, to DECEMBER, 1903), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, 
contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, 
Articles of Interest on the following Subjects, 
FIRST SELECTION. 


' GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
Acts of the Apostles as a Christian Name—Agnes a Fate- 





AMERICANA. 


President J. Adams’s Biography—Sarah Flower Adams and 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe—The Alabama and Lord John Russell— 
Alewife, an American Fish—Discovery of America—Study 
of Dante in America—Genealogical Research in America— 
England and Scotland reproduced in America—America ». 
United States—Raleigh in America—British Suzerainty in 
South America—Losses in American Civil War—Value of 
American Diplomas and Degrees—American Orthography. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


Addison and Tennyson—Harrison Ainsworth—‘‘ Anne of 
Swansea,” her Works—Anonym: Autonym—‘ Abbey of 
Kilkhampton’—‘ Butterfly’s Ball and the Grasshopper’s 
Feast’—‘The Coming K—’—‘ History of the Rod ’—Junius’s 
Letters—‘ Nova Solyma’—‘ Twelve Profits of Tribulation’ 
—Matthew Arnold—Arnold of Rugby—H. 8S. Ashbee— 
Poet Laureate’s Birthplace—Authors’ Mistakes—Francis 
Bacon, his Mistakes in Classical Names—Philip James 
Bailey—Barclay’s ‘ Argenis’—Bibliography of the Bicycle— 
History of Bookselling and Publishing—Book-Sale Cata- 
logues—Riming Warnings to Book-Borrowers—Books and 
Bookmen — E. B. and Robert Browning — Michael Bruce 
and Logan— Bunyan and the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ — 
Peculiar Words in Burns—Burton’s ‘Anatomy’—Ode on 


Byron’s Death. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Bridget Abbot—Two George Abbots, contemporary M.P.s— 
Adam the Carthusian and Adam the Scot—Elizabeth Alkin, 
‘‘ Parliament Joan’’—Annie of Tharau—General Benedict 
Arnold—Dr. Barry, Female Army Doctor—Beaconsfield’s 
Birthplace—Cardinal Beaton’s Reputed Marriage— Admiral 
Bligh—Bonaparte’s Attempted Invasion of England—John 
Bond, two Puritan Divines—Cesar Borgia’s Parentage— 
Cobham Brewer’s Monument—Robert Bruce’s Heart. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 


Collect for Advent Sunday—Alfriston Registers—Wood- 
carvings at Allhallows the Great, Upper Thames Street— 
Cushions on the Altar—Anchorites and Low Side Windows 
—Angels, their Traditional Representation—Martyr Bishop 
of Armagh—OChristian Basilicas—Bell Inscriptions—Bell- 
ringers’ Rimes—‘ Breeches,” ‘‘ Treacle,” “ Vinegar,’’ and 
‘‘ Wicked” Bibles—Bishops’ Signatures. 


FOLK-LORE and POPULAR ANTIQUITIES. 


Acervation, the Custom—Animals in People’s Insides— 
Animals Tried and Sentenced—Apple Blossoms in Coffins— 
Wassailing the Apple Tree— White Gloves at Assizes 
—Cutting Baby’s Nails—Baptismal and Marriage Super- 
stitions—Bees—Bird of the Soufritre— Bluebeard, the 
Original—Borrowing Days—Building Customs. 





ful Name—Algernon, its Origin—Alias in Family Names 
—Ancestors Defined—Soldier Ancestors—Andrews Family 
of Cornwall—Angier or Aungier Family—Anglo-Saxon 
Heraldry—Arbuthnott Family—Archer Family—Armigerous 
Families—Arms of Continental Cities, and of Boroughs and: 
Dioceses—Foreign Arms in England—‘ Bar sinister ’’— 
Arms of Ulster in Baronet’s Shield—Bear and Ragged Staff 
—Bibliography of Heraldry—Bulls in Coats of Arms— 
Borough English Succession—Bristow Family. 


HISTORY: ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH. 


Abbot of Westminster’s Plot, 1399—Long Administrations. 
—South African War, Newspaper Correspondents Killed and 
Wounded—King Alfred, the Truth-teller and England’s 
Darling—Lines on Queen Anne—Queues worn in the Army 
—Chain-mail in the Army—King Arthur’s Crown—The 
Indian Mutiny and the Atheneum—Duchy of Berwick— 
Boadicea or Boudicca—Anne Boleyn’s Execution—Battle of 
the Boyne— Britain as ‘‘ Queen of Isles” and ‘‘ Empress of 
the Main’’—British Academy, its Foundation Members. 


PHILOLOGY and GRAMMAR. 


Short a v. Italian a—A or an before h sounded—Accent 
and Etymology—Accorder, its Derivation—Extraordinary 
Adjectives—Affection and Connexion, their False Forms— 
African Names, their Pronunciation and Derivation — 
Alamains, its Meaning— ‘Alright’? for ‘All right’ 
—Erroneous use of ‘‘ And which” —Anglo-Hebrew Slang— 
Anglo-Saxon Speech—Anyone: Everyone—Appendicitis— 
Peculiar Use of ‘‘ Arrived” —Barracked, Colonial Slang— 
Bask Language — Bayard, Horse-name — Bezique — Bird- 
eyed—Bletheramskite — Bonnet-laird: Cock-laird — Bride- 
wain, its Meaning—Bridge, the Card Game, its Derivation. 


PROVERBS and QUOTATIONS. 


South Africa, ‘grave of great reputations” — “ Devil 
walking through Athlone”—‘‘A far cry to Loch Awe”-— 
‘* All Cooper’s ducks with me ’’—“ All roads lead to Rome” 
—‘ Babies in the eyes” —‘‘Save one’s bacon” — “ Baff 
week ”’—‘‘ Be the day weary ’’—“‘ Beatific vision ”»—“ Better 
to have loved and lost ’—“ Between the devil and the deep 
sea”’—‘‘ Blood is thicker than water”—“ Box Harry’””— 
‘ Bristol look ””—“‘ Broaching the Admiral.” 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Achill Island, its History — ‘Gibraltar and Malta” at 
Albert Gate—Aldersgate, its Name—Aldgate and White- 
chapel—Amenr Court, its Name—Argh as Termination— 
Arundel and Ash, Place-names—Meaning of “ Bailey ”»— 
Ball’s Pond Road — Barras, Bayswater, Beaulieu, and 
Bibury as Place-names—Changes in Bream’s Buildings. 
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MR. JOHN LONG HAS MUCH PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT HE WILL PUBLISH DURING JANUARY 
THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS BY THE FOREMOST WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
The MASK. By Wittiam Le Qvevx, Author of ‘The Man from Downing Street,’ ce. 
CONFESSIONS of a YOUNG LADY. By Ricuarp Marss, Author of ‘ The Beetle,’ Ke. 
OLIVE KINSELLA. By Curtis Yorke, Author of ‘Delphine,’ ‘ The Girl in Grey,’ Ke. 
The FACE in the FLASHLIGHT. By FLorence Warpen, Author of ‘The House on the Marsh,’ &e. 
LOVE and TWENTY. By Joun Srrance Winter, Author of ‘ Bootles’ Baby,’ ‘ The Countess of Mountenoy,’ Ke. 
The NIGHT of RECKONING. By Frayx Barrett, Author of ‘The Honourable Miss Judas,’ &e. 
The FATE of FELIX. By Mrs. Coutson Kernanan, Author of ‘ Trewinnot of Guy’s,’ ‘ Devastation,’ Ke. 
FROM the CLUTCH of the SEA. By J. E. Muppock, Author of ‘ Sweet “Doll” of Haddon Hall,’ &e. 
LORD of HIMSELF. By Mrs. Aytmer Gowi1nG, Author of ‘A King’s Desire,’ Xe. 
STRAINED ALLEGIANCE. By R. H. Forsrer, Author of ‘ The Last Foray,’ ‘In Steel and Leather,’ Ke. 
LITTLE WIFE HESTER. By L. T. Meape, Author of ‘The Adventures of Miranda,’ Xe. 
The TEMPTATION of ANTHONY. By Atice M. Dient, Author of ‘Entrapped,’ Ke. 
ROSAMOND GRANT. By Mrs. Loverr Cameron, Author of ‘Remembrance,’ Ke. 
The INFORMER. By Frep Waisnaw, Author of ‘Countess Ida,’ ‘ The Tiger of Muscovy,’ &e. 
RONALD LINDSAY. By May Wyyyr, Author of ‘For Faith and Navarre,’ &e. 
The PROVINCIALS. By Lady Heten Fores, Author of ‘ His Eminence,’ Kc. 


‘The WAR of the SEXES. By F. E. Youna, Author of ‘A Dangerous Quest,’ ‘The Triumph of Jill,’ &e. 
*." A CATALOGUE containing Descriptive Paragraphs of these Novels post free from the Publisher. 


GUY BOOTHBY'S POWERFUL NEW ROMANCE OF RUSSIAN LIFE. ” 
IN SPITE of the CZAR. By Gvy Boornsy, Author of ‘ Dr. Nikola,’ &e. With 8 Full-Page Half-Tone Illustrations on Art 


Paper by LEONARD LINSDELL. Price 5s. [Ready January 2. 


THE SENSATION OF THE SEASON. 


THE TWELFTH EDITION, COMPLETING A CIRCULATION OF 60,000, IS NOW READY. ANOTHER EDITION PRINTING. 


THE STORM OF LONDON. 


Crown 8vo, 62, 


“** Clothes,’ said Carlyle, ‘gave us individuality, distinctions, social polity ; Clothes have made men of us; they are threatening to make Clothes-sereens of us.’ This truth bas 
heen developed in an audacious manner by the author, who is not lacking in sarcasm and humour, and in a lucky moment of inspiration he has produced a book which will find hosts of 
readers for its originality, will be a topic of the moment for its daring, and will demand more permanent recognition for the truths which it unveils.”—St. James's Gazette. 

“A book which is as amusing as it is audacious in its pictures of Society compelled to adopt the primitive attire of an Edenic age.”— Truth. 

“London is turned into a huge Eden peopled with Adams and Eves in all the pristine simplicity of the altogether nude.”—dlerdecn Journal. 

“It will hold the reader. It is fresh, imaginative, and unflagging.”—Standard, 

“Nakedness at once becomes the great leveller ; shop girls are not distinguishable from dukes’ daughters, aud the stockbroker is unable to tell buyers from sellers.” 

° ; Newcastle Chrcnicle, 

“Very amusing, audacious, clever, and diverting.”"—Athereum, ‘ 

** Everybody is stark naked and has to grow accustomed to it. You cannot tell an earl from a ‘businan, the butler from his master, nor the cleric from the layman. Entirely 
readable and amusing.”—Bookman, , 


NOTICE.—A LIMITED ILLUSTRATED EDITION of this immensely popular Novel is in contemplation, with 16 Photogravure Plates 
Jrom Drawings by the well-known artist Mr. DUDLEY HARDY, For particulars kindly write the Publisher. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
MATILDA, COUNTESS of TUSCANY. By Mrs. Mary E. Huppy. Demy 8vo, with 4 Photogravure Plates, 12s. net. 


In these pict uresque pages we have the extraordinary career of Matilda, the great Countess of Tuscany, who devoted her whole life and vast fortune to sustaining against all 
comers the temporal rights of Holy Mother Chureh. Pope Gregory the Seventh, Godfrey, the Hunchback Duke, and Heury IV., the ambitious German Emperor, and many otber 
famous characters, mové across these vivid pages in their habits and as they really lived. No life of the Great Countess, Matilda of Tuscany, has yet appeared in this country. 


SIR WALTER RALEGH (a Drama). By Rozsert Sovurn, Author of ‘ The Divine Aretino.’ Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 
HER OWN ENEMY (a Play). By Harner L. Cuitpe-Pemerton. Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 
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